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EIRENIC THEOLOGY 


H. Francis DAVIS 


‘eirenic’ has some advantages over the term ‘ecumenical’, 

though the latter is of course the more widely used. “Ecu- 
menical’, if understood etymologically, and if understood 
otherwise than the word ‘Catholic’, suggests that there is a 
theology which is general, over against a theology which is 
particular. In the context of modern conditions, that could mean 
there is a supradenominational Christian theology, over against 
sectarian or local theologies. Such a suggestion would be dis- 
turbing to the Catholic as being out of harmony with the divinely 
instituted unity of the Church. 

There is, of course, a possibility of adapting the principle here 
involved to Catholic theology. One can, and must, distinguish 
between the theological opinions of a school and the universal 
teaching of the Church. In this way one distinguishes between the 
theological opinions of, say, Thomists and Molinists, on the one 
hand, and the universal teaching of the Church, on the other. 
The analogy fails, however, in so far as denominations are more 
deeply divided than schools of theology. Nothing could be more 
misleading than to compare Catholic schools of theology to 
denominations. Schools of theology, religious orders, and 
differing fields of study are all compatible with full agreement on 
Church, sacraments, doctrines, faith, and creed. When Protestants 
do nevertheless make the comparison, they merely show how far 
they are from understanding the meaning of Catholic unity. For 
the most part Protestants have retained enough of the Catholic 
idea to realize that there is still more than mere schools of theology 
dividing one denomination from another. If this were not so, 
there would be no ecumenical question. 

The term ‘Eirenic Theology’, as we use it, implies no kind of 
sacrifice of principle on either side. It is rather a method of pro- 
claiming Christian doctrine. It is a method that invites the co- 
operation of any who are willing to help the cause, rather than 
condemns their previous non-co-operation. Eirenic theology is 
a theology unwilling to be influenced by bias or prejudgment to 
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accuse people of heresy or bad will, where the latter perhaps do 


not exist at all, or at least do not exist by intention, or do not 
certainly exist, or are not consciously held. 

To take an example, what should be our attitude to the 
Protestant who professes to accept some Catholic doctrine, say, 
the divinity of Christ or the real presence in the Eucharist? Should 
we immediately react with incredulity or even scorn, or should 
we be ready and anxious to believe that, in this matter, he is 
orthodox? Should we be anxious to prove that he is wrong, by 
convicting him out of his own mouth, or should we be rather 
ready to make due allowances for any possible inaccuracy in his 
less technical theological expressions? I quite agree that, in cases 
where the man’s actions or other sayings would arouse suspicion, 
weshould give him an opportunity by discussing the matter as far as 
possible in an easy terminology, of explaining more carefully 
what exactly he does mean. We all know that the concrete terms 
‘God’ and ‘Man’ are more valuable to remove ambiguity than 
abstract terms like ‘divinity’. Does he allow simply that Jesus 
Christ was God, and just as truly and fully man: If such a man 
continues to assert his orthodoxy, what ‘harm can come from 
our taking his admission at its face value until he himself with- 
draws it? 

It may happen, of course, that he will make some further state- 
ment which will arouse our suspicion. He may assert with con- 
fidence Christ’s ignorance or fallibility on some point. The 
unsympathetic reaction to this would be to declare with a shrug 
of the shoulders: ‘There, I knew he did not really believe that 
Christ is God.’ A more ecirenic course, and probably more 
effective, would be to say: ‘How can you reconcile Christ’s 
fallibility with his divinity?’ It will then be up to the non-Catholic 
to distinguish, or to modify, one or other of his statements. If 
he is a certain type of modern Protestant, he may, of course, 
have recourse to the theology of paradox, according to which we 
can—and frequently must—hold conflicting truths which our 
minds are incapable of reconciling. Even then, we should not be 
anxious to convict him of heresy, as long as a benign interpreta- 
tion of his words remains possible. Naturally we would judge a 
Catholic in the same situation more severely. We could demand 
of him that he either refrains from expressing himself, or that he 
uses unambiguous language. With those who have not had the 
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advantages of a Catholic theological training, we should be 
sympathetic with any inability to see the logical connections 
between doctrines. We should, to say the least, believe that a man 
is as orthodox as he professes to be on important questions until 
the opposite is proved. 

Religious practising Protestants are commonly with us in the 
belief that orthodox acceptance of the creed is safeguarded by the 
rejection of four principal heresies, Docetism, Arianism, Pelagian- 
ism and Manichaeism. Against these, they are ready to agree that 
Christ is truly man, truly and fully God, that we all need the 
grace of Christ, and that the whole man is capable of salvation. 
Such religious Protestants will commonly agree with us that the 
essence of Christianity is salvation by Jesus Christ, who is God and 
Saviour. Except where modernist influences have dechristianized 
them, they still claim to accept the Incarnation. It is also probably 
true that the greater part of religious practising Protestants today 
reject the more obvious forms of modernism. It must unfortu- 
nately be admitted that they are not in general so able to detect 
insidious forms of modernism. In such cases, the eirenic approach 
will make us less severe on such insidious errors among non- 
Catholics, especially where there is evidence that they remain by 
intention loyal to the central doctrines of the Creed. 

Sometimes it is easier to see the meaning of a position by 
contrasting it with its opposite. The opposite of eirenic would 
presumably be belligerent. I have been amusing myself by 
jotting down some of the characteristics of a belligerent attitude in 
theology. 

1. The first principle of belligerent theology is carelessness 
with regard to one’s opponent’s facts. It is more important to 
refute him, than to represent him fairly. 

Such carelessness may take the form of not reading their 
statements of their position carefully and sympathetically. It is 
frequently regarded as sufficient to judge their views on hearsay, 
or at second-hand. 

At other times, our carelessness may take the form of knowing 
our opponents’ views better than they know them themselves. 
We may, for instance, insist on judging a modern Protestant group 
by the statements of one of their historical representatives, even 
though such statements are no longer representative. If we insist 
on understanding Lutheranism according to our own interpreta- 
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tion of Luther’s works, we may be right from the point of view 
of history, but our attitude may be of little value in converting 
a modern Lutheran. To see the dangers, we have only to consider 
how often non-Catholics condemn Catholicism on their inter- 
pretation of something said by St Thomas or by some Church 
document, while we can see that their interpretation is one that 
would not be accepted by ourselves. 

Eirenic theology will not falsify what appears to be historical 
fact for the sake of peace, but it will at least recognize sym- 
pathetically that the view we think to be the factually true one is 
not in harmony with that of modern Protestants. A present-day 
Anglo-Catholic is not immediately proved wrong by a proof 
on our part that the thirty-nine articles are anti-Catholic. The 
Anglo-Catholic may already recognize it. He may reply that he 
also rejects the anti-Catholicism of the thirty-nine articles. 
Alternatively, he may argue with Newman (before his conver- 
sion) that the thirty-nine articles can be so understood as to 
tolerate an essentially Catholic interpretation. As a matter of 
history and interpretation, he may be wrong. But, as a matter of 
theology, it is more important to rejoice that he agrees with us in 
rejecting the anti-Catholicism of the articles than to prove that he 
does not know history. 

It is especially important that Catholics should not waste too 
much time and energy proving that we understand Protestantism 
better than Protestants, since Protestants do not claim infallibility 
for their leaders or confessional documents. Let us have the 
charity to grant to their representatives the human privilege of 
making mistakes and correcting them; as indeed we, in turn, 
expect them to allow us to correct statements made by any of our 
individual theologians. 

It is especially fallacious when judging Protestantism, but the 
same applies to Catholicism as far as the statements of individual 
theologians are concerned, to argue from the principle: Ab uno 
disce omnes. A modern polemic book against Catholicism con- 
demns the whole medieval Church’s attitude towards penance 
on the basis of a sentence in one of Tertullian’s Montanist writings ! 
It is, I suppose, a supreme example of carelessness regarding facts 
to condemn medieval Catholicism on the word of a fourth- 
century heretic. Catholics, again, will often condemn a whole 
denomination of Protestantism on the word of one of its supposed 
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representatives. Catholics have been known even to claim that 
Protestants say it does not matter how much we sin provided we 
believe, on the basis of a passage in Luther which (a) to say the 
least does not represent his whole considered judgment, and (b) 
is repudiated by the majority of Protestants for the same reasons 
that it is repudiated by ourselves. Protestants, likewise, often 
condemn the Catholic doctrine of the ex opere operato efficacy of 
the sacraments on the basis of the illusion that it means the sacra- 
ments are salutary without faith and other dispositions on the 
part of the recipient. 

Belligerent theology makes a fine art of quoting passages out of 
their context, with very little effort to discover whether the 
context admits of its interpretation. There is a passage often 
quoted out of its context by non-Catholics from St Thomas to 
prove that he held that Christian hope rests ultimately, not on 
Christ’s grace, but on human works. 

A more subtle way of misrepresenting facts is to assume that 
people of other traditions use their terms in the same meaning as 
we do. There is perhaps no greater source of misunderstanding 
than this. We Catholics have an ancient catechetical and tradi- 
tional use of terms, which has been made clear and exact through 
centuries of scholastic theology. Non-Catholics take their terms 
either from Reformation usage, or—and this is more and more 
the case—directly from the Scriptures. Thus words like ‘grace’ 
and ‘faith’ tend for the Protestant more and more to be used to 
express what these words mean when they actually occur in 
Scripture. We Catholics have, in our long living tradition, given 
them technical meanings, which we know to be in harmony with 
the Scriptures, but which may not always be found in such tech- 
nical meanings in the actual text of Scripture. The Scripture 
terms are popular, synthetic rather than analytic, and only fully 
intelligible in their context. Our technical terms signify something 
clear and definite almost regardless of their context. 

A variant of such misrepresentation is to use an opponent’s 
technical terms in a way which caricatures their meaning, as 
when a non-Catholic calls the Catholic doctrine of sacramental 
causality magical or mechanical. 

All the examples so far given are examples of belligerent 
theology by means of misrepresentation of the facts of the case 
in so far as our opponent’s position is concerned. 
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2. Nowadays there exists what is perhaps a more valuable 
gambit for the belligerent theologian in the use of emotive 
language. This enables one to describe his opponent’s beliefs and 
Opinions unattractively and even repellingly without transgressing 
the bounds of strict truth. If your opponent writes in a foreign 
language, it is possible to discredit his views by an emotive 
translation, which almost amounts to a mistranslation. I came 
across a passage where St Robert Bellarmine was being quoted, 
in it he said that a man did not need infused internal virtues 
before presenting himself for Baptism, provided of course he is 
in good faith and has the right intentions and dispositions. His 
passage was translated: “You do not need internal dispositions 
before entering the Church.’ If a Catholic theologian decides that 
sin does not automatically exclude a person from all membership 
of the Church, this is liable to be interpreted: “There is no need 
for those who are in the Church to possess faith and internal 
virtue.’ 

Emotive use of language often consists in choosing words 
which are known to be charged with emotions for the person 
who reads them. Such words, often arousing unfavourable emo- 
tions today, are: ‘outmoded’, ‘organization’, ‘institutional’, 
‘legalistic’, ‘forensic’. 

It is difficult to know how far this kind of thing is deliberate. 
Frequently it obviously cannot be. Normally it comes from a 
deep-seated bias which makes one almost pathologically ready to 
believe the worst of one’s adversary. 

3. A final sin against cirenic theology is to refuse to make the 
necessary distinctions which alone save the situation in an adver- 
sary’s theology. If a non-Catholic says that Baptism is not neces- 
sary for salvation, it is eirenic to enquire further exactly what he 
means. In some cases, it may turn out that he is merely trying to 
safeguard the Catholic teaching that in certain circumstances faith 
and charity may save a man without actual baptism by water. 
Likewise, if he says that works avail nothing towards salvation, 
it is worth while discovering whether he means by ‘works’ good 
actions done by God’s grace. Often it will be found that he means 
the works of unregenerate nature. 

Eirenic theology, as contrasted with belligerent theology, will 
not only attempt to avoid misrepresenting Protestants, but will 
make it a principal aim to preclude as far as possible the chance of 
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being misunderstood or misrepresented oneself. Charity demands 
that we must allow to those who read our own theology the 
privilege of having their own long-standing suspicions and 
prejudices, which for long may make them incapable of seeing 
our point of view unless we meet them half-way. 

It would help considerably towards this purpose if more mono- 
graphs on Catholic doctrine were written as far as possible in 
scriptural and non-technical language. Where technical terms 
have to be used, as they undoubtedly have, we should take care 
to make quite clear how our terms differ from the usage of other 
traditions. By due warnings we may succeed in forestalling mis- 
understandings. It is important that we should make clear also 
which authorities we regard as authoritative to represent our 
case, and to make sure that, where those authorities speak, they 
are correctly understood. On the other hand, we should show 
readiness to reject the views of Catholic writers whose opinions 
we do not consider tenable—or at least give the Protestant the 
same liberty to reject them which we would recognize in a 
Catholic. 

Eirenic theology will try to present doctrines in their fullest 
context, and show how they hang together with others, which, 
often enough, may already be accepted by non-Catholics. 

Our answer to emotive language is not counter-attack of the 
same type, but rather to show humbly its unfairness, and to restate 
the Catholic position in language which is emotively attractive. 
Thus the unattractive word ‘organization’ can be replaced by the 
attractive word ‘organism’. The word ‘magic’ as applied to grace 
can be replaced by ‘new creation’ and ‘new life’. ‘Authoritarian- 
ism’ can be replaced by the idea of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and obedience to his voice when he speaks through human 
agents. 

It is, of course, obvious that not all differences in theology can be 
reduced to misunderstanding of facts, emotive language and 
differences of terminology. When all the facts are understood, 
there will remain many points of disagreement, even controversy. 
Here, at any rate, we can and should proceed pacifically, exposing 
the full Catholic doctrine and leaving it to speak for itself. It will 
attract people more for what it is when fully understood than it 
will as a refutation of certain views held by non-Catholics. 

A fruitful source of unnecessary disagreement in every sphere 
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of life is argument about terms. In the matter of terminology, 
nothing is gained by disputing as to this term or that, or whether 
to give it this meaning or that. The Fathers of the fourth century 
learnt this lesson when they agreed at Alexandria that either of 
the Greek terms for ‘Person’ could be used to express the Trinity, 
provided they were held in an orthodox meaning. 

A great cause of misunderstanding of Protestants on the part of 
Catholics comes from an unwillingness to admit distinctions 
among them. Still more unfortunate is the refusal, fairly common, 
to admit distinction between believing practising Protestants and 
agnostics. Our tidy minds prefer a world in which everyone is 
either a believing Catholic or an agnostic Protestant. We like 
things to be black or white, but in practice there are numerous 
shades of grey. 

Because of this habit of dividing into blacks and whites, we too 
readily assume that Protestants have in no sense the gift of faith, 
just as Protestants often readily assume that Catholics are Pelagians. 
It is not even true that all Protestants live by private judgment of 
the Scriptures. Luther himself occasionally protested vehemently 
against private judgment. It is true that Protestants do not agree 
with us that the Church is the divinely protected witness of 
Christ’s word. But they do not go to the other extreme and say 
that Christ’s word is what anyone wants it to be, or even what 
anyone thinks it is. Where a Protestant professes to accept the 
Creed as the word of Christ, what right have we to assume that he 
does not do so by the virtue of faith? If he refuses to accept the 
Church, it does not prove he has no faith, unless it can be shown 
also that he realizes that the Church speaks in the name of God. 

In so far as our theology is hopeful of ever being understood 
sympathetically by non-Catholics, we have to approach them as 
people who, though they have not our own training and back- 
ground, yet may already accept all that part of revealed doctrine 
which they have had opportunity to see as revealed. Through 
invincible ignorance not yet having the advantage of the Church’s 
guidance, they must inevitably be thrown much more on private 
judgment to help them to discover from Scripture and tradition 
what it is that Christ has revealed. It must be the hope of our own 
theology to help them in their task. In this way, fruitful dialogue 
on the basis of the sources of theology is possible between 
Catholics and Protestants, even while there still remains an inability 
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among the latter to understand the fullness of our position. 

There has never been such an opportunity for dialogue between 
Protestant and Catholic theologians as today. Catholics have 
become as never before ardent lovers and students of God’s word 
in Scripture, and Protestants are more than ever reverential 
towards tradition. These two facts alone arouse great hope of 
more sympathetic mutual understanding. 

Eirenic theology must recognize that the answers to Protestant 
difficulties normally found in our text-books are of little or no 
value to non-Catholics. They may or may not misrepresent the 
Protestant position. They certainly do not present it in its living 
context. They do not tell us the motives that have led Protestants 
to their present positions, which motives are often purely Christian 
and Catholic. Even where we are bound to declare that their 
position is unacceptable, we may be bound to admit that it owes 
its plausibility to some true Christian background and claimed 
basis. 

Again, where we do not in any way misrepresent, our answer 
to an adversary may be given in terms, understandable indeed in 
the Catholic schools, but wholly or partially unintelligible to 
Protestants. Obviously there is not much else we can do in the 
limited scope of a text-book. But more and more we should aim 
at making our dialogue with Protestants more real and sym- 
pathetic. The refutation of Protestant error is of limited advantage 
to Catholic or Protestant, unless it can be used effectively in 
winning them to our point of view. 

All this is obvious on general principles when we bear in mind 
that the Protestants whom we fail to convince are not less 
intelligent than ourselves. I doubt whether this failure can be 
reduced to a lack of logical training on their part. Nor can their 
resistence to our persuasion be purely a question of their greater 
obstinacy or prejudice. Our arguments can deceive us by their 
success when used to convince converts under instruction, who are 
already strongly disposed in our direction. 

Where eirenic theology has been adopted, and Protestant and 
Catholic theologians have been able to discuss their differences 
and agreements in a fully sympathétic atmosphere, far more 
constructive work has been done towards solving the ecumenical 
problem than was ever done by the old methods. The suggestions 
in this article are tentative feelers towards a new method of 
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theological dialogue, more adapted to the better spirit of con- 
ciliation that exists today between all sincere believers that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, Son of God and Saviour. We Catholics do not, 
by these methods, compromise our position. To do that would be 
against the whole idea of eirenic theology. For eirenic theology 
desires, not to suppress or hide anything we believe to be of the 
essence of Catholicism, but rather to reveal everything that we 
hold to all enquirers, so that they may be led to understand it as 
sympathetically as we do ourselves. We do not wish to tell them 
they have the whole of Catholic doctrine already. It is obvious 
they could not be Protestants if they had. But we can at least 
show them that often enough the doctrines which they value 
most are looked upon by ourselves as authentic Catholicism, and 
that they are deprived of something that belongs to the same 
world of faith, when they stop short of Catholicism tout court, in 
all its implications. 


aie ae abe 


UNITY AND DISUNITY TODAY! 
HENRY ST JOHN, O.P. 


DUCATED Catholics today are at least dimly aware that 

considerable changes are taking place among Protestants 

in regard to the problems set by Christian disunity. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the majority, even of educated 
Catholics, know just how considerable these changes are; still 
less do they envisage them as important. In this paper I propose 
to outline some of the facts concerning these changes and to 
attempt to interpret their significance for us. 

From the time of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
constant fragmentation became a commonplace and accepted 
condition of Protestantism. On the continent, from the first, 
the two great movements initiated by Luther and Calvin were 
antagonistic, and in due course each produced its sub-divisions. 
Here in Britain Scottish Presbyterianism suffered, in the course 
of its history, at least a threefold fission, and the Elizabethan 


1 The substance of a paper read at the Regional Conference of the Newman Association, 
Cheltenham, November 9th, 1957. 
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settlement of Anglicanism produced a number of non-conformist 
bodies, Baptists, Congregationalists and Methodists; and these in 
turn soon began to sub-divide. In the new world, from the first 
days of colonization, these divisions sowed themselves and the 
process of proliferation continued. By the end of the nineteenth 
century the United States of America was said to contain between 
three and four hundred Protestant sects. 

Then, during the first decades of the twentieth century, came 
a startling and relatively sudden change. There emerged among 
non-Catholic Christians, in every country, an intense desire for 
the healing of the disastrous divisions among Christians. Today 
this desire has grown into the world-wide movement called 
Ecumenical, the object of which is by prayer, study and work to 
bring about the healing of those divisions. The Ecumenical 
Movement dates its beginnings, as such, from a great Missionary 
Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. The delegates, mission- 
aries from all over the world, realized, very vividly, the fact that 
the spread of Christianity was terribly hindered because Christians 
were divided and quarrelling among themselves. Out of the 
Edinburgh Conference arose two separate but related movements, 
called “Life and Work’ and ‘Faith and Order’ respectively. The 
first set itself to plan ways and means by which Christians could 
by-pass their doctrinal differences, and work together to convert 
the world on the basis of the things they agreed about. The 
second went deeper. It sought by friendly discussion to probe 
into the doctrinal differences, to understand exactly what those 
who differed from each other believed, and so to remove preju- 
dice and misunderstanding and thus prepare the ground and plant 
the seed of a unity that only God could bring to fruition. 

The two movements, between the wars, organized themselves 
in great world conferences, and, after the second world war, 
these were combined into a permanent organization known as 
the World Council of Churches, which met at Amsterdam in 
1948. The latest meeting of this body was in 1954 at Evanston in 
the U.S.A. To Evanston went delegates from one hundred and 
sixty-three separate organized religious bodies or Churches. These 
came from forty-eight different countries, in all parts of the world. 
They represented for the most part the Churches which sprang 
from the Reformation schisms, though there were among them 
also members of the Orthodox Churches, and other ancient 
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Churches of the East. The movement that brought them together 
represents an extraordinary phenomenon, a spontaneous outburst 
of intense desire for Christian unity, taking shape in a corporate 
movement comprising almost the whole of that part of Christen- 
dom lying outside the visible unity of the Catholic Church. 

As a result of this movement the twentieth century has in fact 
seen the actual accomplishment of an unparalleled achievement 
of corporate and organic union among Protestants. Between 1910 
and 1954 no less than thirty-four different mergers or reunions, 
resulting in fully organic union between hitherto separated 
Churches, have taken place. The number of Churches in each 
merger varies from two to eleven, and they are located in every 
part of the world. Amongst the best known, to us here in England, 
are the union of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches, and the 
famous and controversial Church of South India scheme. We 
cannot dismiss these events as insignificant when we remember 
that the basis of all these mergers, in spite of their doctrinal 
deficiencies, is recognition and acceptance of the central Christian 
affirmation that Jesus Christ is God and Saviour, the only hope 
of the world. 

What then is the significance of the Ecumenical Movement 
for Catholics: Can we contribute anything to make it effective 
in drawing our separated brethren into the existing unity of the 
one, true Church? To answer that question we must examine 
certain considerations of a theological nature, which underlie the 
problem of Catholic unity in relation to Christians who are 
dissident from it. We must then go on to consider what guidance 
the authority of the Church has given us in this matter. The first 
consideration is this: the Ecumenical Movement has developed 
what may be called a new technique of approach to the things 
that divide Christians from each other. It is a technique of under- 
standing and sympathy, of avoiding controversy of the win-a- 
victory kind. Its emphasis is upon the search for truth, above all 
things, in whatever those who are separated from us hold; the 
sincere attempt, without the slightest compromise on what we 
hold essential, to understand what they believe and why they 
believe it; to see from their point of view. All that is best in this 
technique is well summed up in the words of a well-known 
Anglican writer and theologian: 

‘The separations between Christians have in our day assumed 
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fearful proportions; we are split by schisms into various de- 
nominations. and within the denominations there are groups and 
parties at variance with one another. Yet God has made us one; 
and the unity which he has made lies deeper than the divisions 
we have made. 

‘Therefore all controversy between Christians needs to start 
from the unity which God has made. The right way of controversy 
between Christians starts from the realization that our opponent 
in the controversy is our brother. I must treat my opponent as 
my brother in Christ. I must try to understand what are the 
things which the Lord has taught him and his friends, what is 
the way by which he has led them. His ways of worship, his 
ways of thinking, are different from those which I have learnt. 
I must try to get him to tell me. I must not do all the talking. I 
must-try to learn what is the background to his strange views, and 
the questions to which he thinks that those views are the answer. 
Perhaps, if I am patient, he will give me the opportunity to 
express my views, in answer to his questions. 

‘The wrong way of controversy is unhappily all too familiar. I 
set out to demonstrate that I am right and he is wrong. In doing 
so, I state what I take to be his position; and this in itself is a 
most irritating thing to do, for I know how I feel when others 
do it to me. I prove that he is wrong; but if I seem to have won 
the argument, I have really lost it, for I have sent him away 
determined to think up all the counter-arguments which he 
failed to express adequately when he was arguing with me. In 
the discussion I have stood before him not as a brother in Christ, 
but as a rival and as an opponent; I have not come within range 
of his real convictions, the things which to his mind are self- 
evidently true. When he says at the end, “Here you and I differ’, 
those words mark the fact that I have done no good, but only 
harm. 

‘This wrong method of controversy breathes the very spirit 
which divides us into parties, sects, and denominations. It em- 
bodies in itself the very essence of sectarianism, when we (who- 
ever ““we’’ are) think that we, of our group or party, possess the 
whole truth, have answers to all questions, and say of ourselves, 
“we at least have nothing to learn” or “see how right we were”. 

“Yet there is a ground of Unity deeper than all our differences. 
It consists in the fact that Christ died on the cross for the salvation 
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of all mankind. The ground of Unity is the Son of God. And 
because the truth of God is greater than my understanding of it, 
I must not speak as if I or my people were capable of grasping 
and expressing the whole truth, and I must endeavour to save 
my opponent from taking up a similar false position. The wrong 
way of controversy has the evil effect of making it impossible for 
those who ought to be learning from one another to do so. The 
right way of controversy does make it possible for the differences 
of view to be analysed, for misunderstandings on both sides to 
be cleared up, and for both sides to learn from one another. The 
aim of it is to seek that unity in which those who confess God’s 
holy name come to agree in the truth of his holy Word, and live 
in unity and godly love.’2 

That quotation vividly portrays the technique of approach 
which manifests the ecumenical spirit, and we Catholics can 
make every word of it our own. We are often credited with the 
claim that we possess the whole truth, and we should be very 
careful to make clear to non-Catholics the only sense in which 
we do so. As individuals and groups we do not, and cannot, 
possess the whole truth. Only Christ, in his Church as a whole, 
does that. The members of his Church, as individuals or as groups, 
carry his truth in earthen vessels, and must never be guilty of 
saying or implying, “We at least have nothing to learn’. And we 
must never forget how much of the truth any one of our separated 
brethren may possess and be living, in the corporate life of his 
own religious allegiance. On that truth, wherever it is found, we 
must begin by building, in our approaches to our separated 
brethren. 

Its foundation is the grace and faith they can and do possess. 
When schism has cut off a portion of the true Church from visible 
and structural unity, and made that portion a schismatic body 
separated from the true Church, the individuals so separated are 
not ipso facto cut off from the grace of Christ in his Mystical 
Body the Church. Though visibly and corporately in schism 
from it, they may still be united with its inner life in virtue of 
their good faith, and provided no grievous sin has deprived them 
of it. This is so primarily on account of their baptism, if it has 
been validly conferred. This sacrament unites them by sanctifying 


2 Fundamentalism and the Church of God. By Gabriel Hebert, s.s.m. (S.C.M. Press, 1957. 
Pp: 14-15.) 
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grace, by faith, hope and charity and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
with the inner life of the Church.3 In the case of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, which though in schism has retained intact 
an authentic and valid hierarchy and sacraments, the membership 
of its adherents, though it cuts them off from the communion 
and authority of the true Church, yet retains them in the full 
range of sacramental grace.4 : 

The precise purpose of the validity of sacraments is that, in 
their proper performance, we have sure guarantees of the gifts of 
grace God gives us, but we have no right to dogmatize about 
what God does, apart from his own guarantees, on behalf of 
those who, through no fault of their own, have lost them or do 
not use them. What Christ our Lord, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, is doing among our separated brethren; how far and in 
what way Christian ordinances and ministries, used in good faith 
and genuine obedience to Christ, may be, by God’s special 
disposition, occasions of grace, though invalid by the standards 
Christ has set for his Church, these are questions the answers to 
which we do not know. God is not tied to the ordinances he has 
commanded for our good, though we are bound to obey them. 
That is the essence and purpose of validity. We can only guess 
what he does in men’s souls outside the sphere of his own 
ordinances; and our guesses will be based on the fruits of the 
Spirit we see accompanying these usages. As we hold that 
Christian bodies separated from Catholic unity can preserve 
sacraments, and therefore sacramental grace, and that grace can 
also be mediated to their members by God apart from his 
sacraments, so we believe that they can preserve truth; not the 
whole truth of God’s revelation, that is preserved in its complete- 
ness only within the visible communion of the divine society, 
the Church. But often large portions of truth; the word of God 
in Scripture, the creeds and even parts of the ancient Catholic 
tradition by which, within the Church, the Scriptures are 
interpreted. 

Admittedly for them, however, this interpretation of God’s 


3 Inthe same way membership of a schismatic body is often instrumental in the reception 
of the sacrament of matrimony, since it can be received apart from a validly ordained 
ministry. 

4 An exception to this statement might be the possible absence, among the Orthodox, 
of the jurisdiction necessary for the valid administration of the sacrament of penance. 


ee this question however there does not appear to be unanimity among the theo- 
ogians. 
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Word written is partial, imperfect and sometimes erroneous. 
They are cut off from the visible structure and organic society 
of the Church and cannot share its guarantee of the fullness of 
life and truth to be found only within its unity. We may not 
deny them the grace of God, nor the possession of some at least 
of his truth, often of a great deal. We must acknowledge that 
our sins and failings in the past have been, in part at least, respon- 
sible for the divisions of Christendom, and that today those sins 
and failings still contribute to the maintenance of its divided 
state. But loyalty to the truth, as it is in Christ, compels us to be 
adamant in insisting that if and when by God’s grace the unity 
of all Christians comes about, it can only be by the drawing of 
all who are now in separation into the already existing, divinely 
constituted unity of the Catholic and Roman Church. 

The drawing power which will effect this is the drawing 
power of truth. And the exercise of this power must be based upon 
sincere effort on our part to give the fullest value possible to 
every element of truth already possessed by our separated 
brethren, and by consistently doing this to lead them to a realiza- 
tion of what has been hitherto lacking to them. Yet how often 
we do the opposite. Only the other day I read, in a Catholic 
periodical of high standing and no small achievement, the un- 
qualified statement that the religion of the Church of England is 
a ‘man-made’ religion. Without several qualifications that state- 
- ment is three-quarters false. The faith of an Anglican can be and 
often is a divinely given gift, conveyed by the divinely ordained 
sacrament of Baptism. He believes in the authority of Scripture, 
divinely inspired by the Holy Ghost. Of course as an institution 
the Church of England is man-created; of course as an interpreter 
of God’s Word to men its authority is human and fallible, and 
of course in consequence the faith of Anglicans is, as we hold, 
deficient in content. But on the other hand it can be and often is 
deep and strong in its intensity; the lives of many Anglicans are 
lives of great goodness and even holiness derived from union 
with Christ by grace. The fullness of truth we so much desire for 
them will not be brought home to them bya one-sided propaganda 
which belittles or obscures these truths. 

What guidance does the authority of the Church give us as to 
our attitude to the Ecumenical Movement and to what extent 
can Catholics participate in it or make its methods their own: 
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From the first the Catholic Church has refused to take any official 
part in Ecumenical organization. The Protestant bodies that do 
so all hold that the Church is a divided entity and that its visible 
unity lies in the future. To sit with them in Ecumenical Conference, 
as one among many, each claiming to be a part of Christ’s Church, 
would be, on the Church’s part, an equivalent admission of their 
claim, whatever verbal protestation to the contrary it might 
make. At the least the risk of this would be very great. The 
Eastern Orthodox Church, which itself claims to be the only and 
true Church of Christ, has accepted representation in the World 
Council of Churches, but only at no little risk of the gradual com- 
promising of its claim, and at the cost of having constantly to 
dissociate itself from official ecumenical language, which takes a 
divisible Church for granted. 

With regard to the nature of the Ecumenical Movement itself, 
there are elements in it that are radically hostile to the inclusion 
of the Catholic Church at all in the unity they envisage. They 
would like to turn the World Council and its organization into 
a kind of Protestant Vatican. There are also wide elements in the 
movement which, without going to such lengths, hold unity in 
faith, except on what they look upon as fundamental, to be of 
quite secondary importance, and questions of polity and organiza- 
tion as irrelevant. It is natural that they are unable to see any 
place for Rome in a future united Church. But there is also a 
considerable and increasing element in the Ecumenical Movement, 
especially in the Faith and Order section of it, which recognizes 
that the only unity which is in accordance with Christ’s will is 
unity which has belief as its basis. This element tends to insist 
that it is impossible to leave the Church of Rome out of account 
in any fruitful work for the unity of Christians. 

Much has already been done under the influence of this latter 
group in promoting, by the ecumenical technique, an exploration 
into the nature of the biblical revelation, as interpreted by historic 
Christendom. This involves the study of Patristics, Liturgy and 
Christian origins in the light of the tradition of the primitive 
Church of historic Christendom in East and West. These studies 
are beginning to familiarize world Protestantism with the ideas 
and presuppositions of a theology distinctively Catholic in type. 
Resulting from them are what may be called catholicizing 
movements, comparable to the Anglo-Catholic movement within 
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Anglicanism; these are growing up, both in the evangelical 
Churches on the continent, Lutheran and Calvinist, and within 
English-speaking Presbyterianism and the Free Churches in 
England and America. It is movements of this kind, in the direction 
of a Catholic sacramentalism and way of life within World 
Protestantism, that have enlisted increasing interest, during the 
past twenty years, on the part of the authorities in Rome, and 
have led to the establishment of officially approved societies such 
as the Unitas Association, for the special study of things ecumen- 
ical, with its headquarters in Rome and its quarterly review 
published in three languages. 

A landmark in the growth of this interest on the part of the 
Holy See was the issue in December 1949, by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, of an Instruction to all Local Ordinaries 
on the Ecumenical Movement. This document5 shows the Holy 
See as firmly opposed to official participation in ecumenical 
organization, yet favouring the adoption by Catholics of the 
ecumenical technique of approach to non-Catholics. It calls this 
‘reunion’ work (the word reunion being in inverted commas), 
and implicitly distinguishes it from normal convert-making by 
the cautions and precautions with which the Bishops are urged 
to safeguard it. Yet the Instruction emphatically affirms that this 
‘reunion’ work is a particular charge and duty of the Church and 
that all Bishops should make it a special object of their care and 
attention, giving it prudent encouragement and direction. Pro- 
vision is made for the setting up of an ecumenical centre in each 
diocese and the appointment of priests expert in things ecumen- 
ical to organize it. Suitable teaching for the faithful is called for 
in pastoral letters about these questions and the steps being taken 
in regard to them, together with the Church’s safeguarding 
precautions and the reasons underlying them. The Instruction 
ends by reiterating, that this ‘excellent work of reunion’ should 
daily assume a more significant place within the Church’s 
pastoral care, and every Catholic should pray earnestly for its 
progress. 

It is evident from this that by ‘reunion’ work the Holy See 
envisages something new, a technique of approach to non- 
Catholics on a wide scale, not yet, however, in extensive use. 
The Catholic Church by its very nature and claim must have 
5 Latin text, A.A.S.; Vol. XLII, No. XVI. English translation, Tablet. March 4th, 1950. 
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conversion as the ultimate objective of its whole apostolate. The 
technique of ‘reunion’ work differs however from the immediate 
work of convert-making, and the difference lies in the method of 
approach. The immediate work of convert-making is direct and 
personal. It seeks to bring about the conversion of the individual 
in whom the ground is in part already prepared. The technique 
of ‘reunion’ work is indirect in its approach; it seeks to prepare 
the ground for conversion by cultivating it within the corporate 
organization of the non-Catholic Churches themselves; to pro- 
duce in them a different attitude of mind towards the Catholic 
Church. This new attitude will be the groundwork out of which 
the fullness of truth will emerge in God’s good time. Convert- 
making therefore and ‘reunion’ work are complementary. In 
‘reunion’ work one’s eyes are not immediately fixed on convert- 
making; only at long range. The immediate objective is the 
creation of this new attitude of mind in non-Catholics by a 
change of attitude in the minds of Catholics themselves. The 
removal of misconceptions on both sides, not only about doctrine, 
but about the cultural dress, the ethos and atmosphere, the idiom 
of thought which surrounds the living of truth in everyday life, 
and its expression and formulation both in language and action. 
And the means by which this is to be done is to seek the truth, 
first of all, in the other man’s mind, to appreciate it and build 
upon it. This gradual creation of a new attitude of mind is a 
most necessary preparation of soil, in which the seed of faith can 
grow. The lack of such preparation seems to be the main reason 
why the seed of faith in the true Church so often fails to fructify 
in the religious world around us, and why so many non-Catholics 
of undoubted good will altogether fail to receive it. 

The Holy See has given us a lead under the authority of our 
diocesan Bishops. The field for this apostolate is immense. It 
could be tackled at two distinct levels simultaneously. First, at 
the strictly theological level, by small meetings of trained Catholic 
and non-Catholic theologians, three or four on either side in 
round table conferences. They would be concerned to go down 
to the theological and historical roots of our differences. For this 
special training is needed, the production in our seminaries and 
the theological schools of the Religious Orders, of theologians 
who have learned the language and thought-forms of their 
Opposite numbers, and can translate our Catholic scholastic idiom 
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into words and ideas that go home to the minds and hearts of 
the non-Catholic biblical theologians. The second level at which 
this ecumenical problem could be tackled is at the university 
student level; and this needs training too. It could be done on the 
working lines of the Catholic Evidence Guild, where theologically 
competent instructors give courses to students who can thus 
qualify as speakers. The instructions would be in a theology, at 
a level less deep than that of the theological schools, which is 
integrated into the ideas and thought-forms familiar to non- 
Catholic Christians of different allegiances. In this way Catholics 
and non-Catholics might learn to exchange ideas and in the pro- 
cess to prepare the ground for the growth of understanding and 
unity in the true faith. This together with constant and urgent 
prayer for the unity of all Christians is work in which we can all 
share, priests and laity alike. 

If we are meant to see the hand of God in this great movement 
towards Christian unity, and surely we are, then we must also be 
convinced that God’s will must be carried out by the co-operation 
of us his human agents. Our responsibility under God for the 
future is very great indeed. 


aie ate ie 


THE PILGRIM CHURCH! 
ch: years ago we considered the necessity of the one 


Church and saw it as alone the way which leads to 
blessedness. Last year we developed the idea to further 
conclusions, discussing the missionary task of the Catholic Church 
and of Catholics among other Christians. And in both sermons I 
pointed out more than once that for all the Catholic Church’s 
unique position, we should not overlook its earthly configuration 
and human imperfection, and on that account the proper attitude 
for Catholics in present-day ecumenical discussions is one of 
humility, penance and a readiness to learn. 
Today we will focus our attention on this, and consider the 
1 On January 17th, 1957, on the occasion of the Unity Octave, the then Bishop of 
Wiirzburg, Julius Dépfner, newly appointed to the See of Berlin, preached on the 
Church in history; what is permanent in her and what transient; matters which are 
often not clearly understood by non-Catholic Christians, who thus take offence where 


there is no need to. The sermon appeared in Herder—Korrespondenz March, 1957 and 
is translated by Ruth M. Bethell. 
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human side of the Church. We are still indeed dealing with the 
Church that issues from our Lord and rests in him, but here on 
earth, as the Church of humankind, it is on a pilgrimage with 
our Lord as its goal. We are looking, in fact, at Christ’s 
Church as it goes forward on its journey through time. 

We will take three points which stress the divine element in the 
Church, together with three points which tend to complicate 
ecumenical discussion because they lay the Church open to the 
charge of claiming unjustifiable perfection, and even of presump- 
tion towards God. Let us take as introduction a passage from the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians: “We have a treasure, then, in 
our keeping, but its shell is of perishable earthenware; it must be 
God, and not anything in ourselves, that gives it its sovereign 
power.’ 

I. CHRIST LIVING ON 

We call the Church ‘Christ living on’ in time. Protestant 
theologians have a number of objections to this turn of phrase. 
They see it as a diminishing of the incomparable person of Christ 
and his unique work, and fear a divinization of the Church. Let 
us examine this view. 

There is no doubt that the idea of the Church as human- 
divine is given us by Scripture itself, where the Church is called 
the Body of Christ. That deeply significant image of the intimate 
union of Christians as one body of which Christ is the head (cf. 
I Cor. 12, 27; Rom. 12, 5) is explicitly related to the Church in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians (ra, 12-13). In the epistles 
written in prison the idea is still further developed. In Colossians 
1, 18, we read, “He too is that head whose body is the Church’. 
The Son of God, who took on human nature in the Incarnation, 
links himself, as the second Adam, to men and women who 
through faith and baptism are bound to him, and with them 
together composes the Church. The self-abasement of God, 
already realized in the Incarnation, is made still more evident in 
this mysterious union of Christ as head, with the members of the 
Church. The Church Fathers, and particularly St Augustine, are 
fond of regarding the Church as the ‘totus Christus’, the whole 
Christ, composed of head and members, 

But it remains extremely important that what is divine and 
what is human in the Church should be ‘inseparable but distinct’, 
as the Council of Chalcedon says of Christ himself, We may not 
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on any account diminish Christ’s presence and constant action 
within the Church, but on the other hand we must never forget 
that he acts through men and women who remain free persons, 
and who are as such subject to the limitations of human action 
and of sin. 

Through the ruling of his Spirit, Christ is the one invisible 
Lord of the Church, but he lives in men and women and directs 
it through those who carry on the work of his own chosen 
Apostles. Christ in his Church bestows the grace of his unique 
redeeming death, but he does it in earthly sacramental signs and 
through human instrumentality. 

And though the Church is ruled by its transcendent risen Lord 
it has still not reached its goal, and on its earthly pilgrimage it 
bears the features of its Lord’s suffering and humiliation, though 
carried on the wings of that hope of which the Spirit is earnest. 
Therefore whenever the Church is discussed, great care must be 
taken to discover to what degree God’s power is really there, 
making it impossible for the gates of hell to overthrow it, and to 
what degree its human form, the ‘perishable earthenware’, is 
uppermost. 

And now we will look at those basic considerations in the light 
of two other points. 


I. THE INFALLIBLE CHURCH 
The infallibility of the Church is rejected with particular 
_vehemence by the Protestants. The Church, they say, places 
itself above God’s word, turns itself into a Church of perfection, 
and forgets it is meant to be a pilgrim still seeking its goal. 

Let us briefly sum up the real meaning of the infallibility of the 
Church. In Scripture it is clear that Christ commissioned the 
- apostles and their successors to preach his word, that is, the gospel 
he brought from the Father (Matt. 28, 18-19). And what he told 
them is explicitly relevant to the human-divine view of the 
Church as he intended it: ‘He who listens to you, listens to me’ 
(Luke ro, 16). And to enable them to carry out their commission, 
Christ promised the Spirit of Truth to the Church’s teachers and 
preachers: “The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send on my 
account, will in his turn make everything plain, and recall to 
your minds everything I have said to you’ (John 14, 27). It was 
the clear purport of Scripture and the evidence the Church gave 
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of itself from early post-apostolic times that originated the article 
of faith concerning infallibility, which is of course far more 
stringently delimited than many non-Catholic theologians and 
Church leaders believe. Indeed, the relevant clause in the catech- 
ism reads like an echo of the scriptural promise of the Holy 
Spirit: “When Pope and bishops pronounce ona point of faith, they 
are infallible because Christ preserves his Church from error 
through the Holy Spirit’. The Pope speaks with the infallibility 
of Peter’s See only “when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in 
the exercise of his function as Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, 
empowered by his supreme apostolic authority, he declares that 
a certain doctrine affecting faith and morals is to be believed by 
the whole Church’ (Vat. Con. Denziger 1839). And it is relatively 
seldom that he does so. 

Here the supremacy of God’s power is realized in the Church, 
though by means of the ‘perishable earthenware’ of the pilgrim 
Church. This is evident in the whole conduct of the discussion 
leading to a definition of infallibility. From the Protestant 
side, all too often the not-altogether seemly deliberations of 
the Vatican Council have been decried, with regret, indignation 
or malice as the case might be. But in the way the carefully 
delimited formulation of papal infallibility eventually emerges 
from the clash of biassed views and the all-too-human situation, 
surely acknowledgment is due to the assistance our Lord 
promised? And when, as our present Holy Father has done 
repeatedly, the Pope expressly requests the theologians to con- 
tinue their scrutiny of certain questions to do with faith, it is for 
the very reason that the Church is not above God’s word but is 
concerned in all humility and earnestness, for the right under- 
standing of revelation. 

The Church’s articles of faith, once formulated, are clothed in 
earthly raiment. The Church expounds the revelation Christ 
entrusted to it in human language. Of course the Spirit of Truth 
directs its teachers, so that God’s word shall not be distorted, 
but no article of faith can entirely and exhaustively reflect the 
mystery of revelation. Hence the possibility of an increasing 
understanding of God’s word in the Church, and of a develop- 
ment of dogma. It is often patent how the teaching Church has 
to stress one side or another of the truth of revelation according 
to the errors it has to deal with, in a later period filling out the 
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work begun in answer to a given challenge, and thus penetrating 
the fullness of the truth more and more deeply and making it 
increasingly accessible. What the Apostle said is true even of 
the infallible Church: ‘At present, we are looking at a confused 
reflection in a mirror’ (1 Cor. 12, 12). 

It is thus possible that in theological thought and in the prevalent 
attitude of men to their faith in a given period, parts of revelation 
are left in the background; not denied, but to some extent 
neglected. And that is why, for all his submission to the teaching 
Church, taking part in ecumenical meetings is a stimulating and 
fruitful experience for the Catholic Christian as well as for his 
Protestant brother. We do not stand among other Christians as 
men complete and perfect. In fact we openly and thankfully admit 
that we owe to Protestant theologians views which we would 
not care to be without. True, the Instructio of the Holy Office 
does say, in regard to converts, “Things must not be presented in 
such a way that the impression is given them that by entering 
the Church they conferred on it something essential that it 
hitherto lacked’. This statement, which has often caused offence, 
must be properly understood. Converts have nothing to contribute 
to the integral and essential body of the truth, but they can greatly 
enrich the Church by bringing into it an experienced and mature 
attitude to truth, as the example of great converts demonstrates. 

We cannot but be dismayed when representatives of the 
Church’s teaching office, who should be quintessential Catholics, 
lapse into a rigid narrow-mindedness and make unjustifiable claims 
of infallibility. That attitude has nothing whatever to do with the 
true nature of the Church, but is rather due to a flaw in the 
‘perishable earthenware’. 


I. THE HOLY CHURCH 

This description of it brings us right inside the human-divine 
structure of the Church. But let us allow the Holy Father to 
describe the Church to us: “Without fault our venerable Mother 
shines forth in her sacraments, by means of which she brings her 
children to life and nourishes them, in the faith which she preserves 
untainted through all times, in her holy laws through which all 
are subject to her, and in the evangelical counsels which she urges 
all to observe, and finally in the heavenly gifts and graces through 
which she brings forth an increasing flow, an innumerable host 
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of martyrs, virgins and confessors’ (Enc. Mystici Corporis). But 
the Church is holy because Christ is present in it and fills it with 
his Spirit, and because ‘it must be God, and not anything in 
ourselves, that gives it its sovereign power’—to quote our initial 
text. But here, too, the law of the ‘perishable earthenware’ holds 
ood. 

: The sanctifying power of the Church works in earthly fashion. 
Let us conclude our quotation from Pius XII’s Encyclical by 
making sure we are quite clear about that. The Encyclical is 
about the sacraments, or more generally, the liturgy. All through 
the centuries the Church is concerned to find the most appropriate 
form for presenting Christ’s saving grace and making it accessible 
to us. That a certain rigidity set in, that given forms were in need 
of renewal, is tacitly recognized in the decree for the reform of the 
Holy Week liturgy, for instance, and this admission forms the 
basis of the present liturgical revival. Whoever is acquainted with 
the whole history of Catholic piety knows how much importance 
has always been attached to finding the right relation between 
Word and Sacrament, between liturgical and personal piety, and 
knows, too, how, precisely on the eve of the great division in the 
faith of the western world, the prevalence of narrow-mindedness 
and abuses greatly weighed upon men’s consciences. 

The Holy Father speaks of the ‘holy laws’ of the Church. The 
Church’s ordinances deserve such a title, for they are there for the 
supreme purpose of providing holy members for the Body of 
which Christ is the head. But no Catholic capable of detached 
judgment will fail to observe that tension may exist between the 
authority of the pastoral office and the freedom and judgment of 
the faithful, that a number of ecclesiastical laws have temporal 
limitations, and that even good laws may be given all-too-rigid 
and timid application. 

The evangelical counsels are also mentioned. The degree to 
which the Orders grew out of the very spirit of the Gospel itself 
is stressed today particularly by Protestant Christians, sometimes 
with striking urgency. But we also know, and again today in 
particular, how the Church is ever seeking for a proper balance 
between the sanctity of those adhering to the evangelical counsels 
and the sanctity of Christians who live in the world, and how it 
never ceases from its deep concern lest the works of justification 
deteriorate into justification-works. 
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At all events it is true that ‘without fault our most venerable 
Mother Church shines forth’, but equally valid is Bishop Keppler’s 
remark that ‘from the very beginning, an urge to reform was 
native to the Church’. On that account the Shepherds of the 
Church, while keeping an open mind towards the searching 
activities of the ecumenical movement, are required to ensure that 
the holiness of Christ’s Church is powerfully apparent to all who 
call upon the name of the Lord. Our Christian brethren ought to 
be able to feel that their yearning for Christ’s justifying grace, 
and all the working of the Holy Spirit that we observe and 
reverence in them, can find a home in the Catholic Church, and 
indeed, reach fulfilment there. 

Holy Church strives with all its might for sinful men and 
women. The Church is dependent on its human officers and 
members; men and women exposed to temptation and liable to 
sin. And hence the Church’s inherent holiness is often veiled and 
obscured by the all-too-evident frailty of those who owe it 
allegiance. But lapses from the Church, and all divisions in 
Christendom, are always in some way connected (though not 
entirely so) with sin and slackness within the Church. We are 
still deeply moved when we read of how, in the sixteenth century, 
in the first years of the troubles over the faith, Pope Hadrian the 
Sixth gave his delegate at the Diet of Niirnberg (1522-23) a 
special message: “You shall say that we freely admit it: God 
allows this persecution of his Church to occur on account of men, 
_and particularly on account of the sins of priests and prelates. . . . 
Therefore we must all give God the honour and humble ourselves 
before him.’ 

All of us should seek in the Holy Father’s Intention for the 
Unity Octave in January (1957) how this can be applied to the 
~ ecumenical question: “That all Catholics may through prayer 
and the example of their lives facilitate the return to the Church 
of the separated Christians’. There we have the word ‘return’ 
which offends so many people. Nevertheless, this ‘hard word’ is 
imperative, owing to the immutability of what our faith tells us 
about the one true Church of Christ. However, the decisive 
point is, how we set about promoting a return. We have no right 
to be self-righteous or pompous about it, like the elder brother in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, taking up our stance at the door 
of the Church and exhorting people to return, for all of us are 
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in need of the Father’s mercy. Of course we can take a happy, 
childlike pride in our holy Mother Church, and a Catholic 
attitude to life ought to be clearly evident in us. But in regard 
to separated Christians we are called to witness by means of a 
life imbued with the spirit of humble penance and comprehending 
love. 

It is comprehending love that is most needed, with a truly 
Catholic breadth of vision endeavouring to appreciate and make 
our appeal to the abundant manifestations of truly Christian 
living outside the Church. We ought to show that it is precisely 
on account of our firm roots in the Church and our obedience 
to her pastors that we live a life uniting personal piety and an 
open-minded and informed attitude to the world at large, 
Catholic clarity of thought and kindly comprehension. We 
should also observe that the Holy Father’s Intention is deliberately 
modest in scope: ‘to facilitate the return’. Any individual approach 
to the Church is a matter for God’s decrees and God’s grace, and 
large-scale reunion still more so. All we can do is to remove 
obstacles with the same patience which God shows in bearing with 
his torn and divided Christendom. 

And now we come to the prayer at the beginning of the 
Intention. May the considerations I have put before you act as a 
call to prayer. In this World Octave of Prayer let us enquire of 
ourselves again, whether reunion in the faith forms a constant, 
urgent object of our own personal prayer. Pray, brethren, that 
the Lord will remove the scandal of division from his Christen- 
dom; pray that all of us together, through a spirit of love and a 
life of truth, may diminish this scandal. 

As you know, dear people of Wiirzburg, during all the years 
that I have been privileged to be your bishop Ihave been deeply 
concerned with the question of reunion. Now, in obedience to the 
Holy Father, Iam going to a completely ‘diaspora’ diocese, where 
a truly ecumenical attitude is, if possible, even more necessary. 
And thus my request to you in my last sermon of the Octave of 
Prayer, is as it were a legacy from your departing bishop: pull 
your weight with all your strength and all your love, through 
prayer and works, in the cause of the reunion of separated 
Christians in the one Church of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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A. M. Attcum! 


of Christian disunity do not press very heavily on the 

great majority of English Christians. For some the whole 
idea that separated Christians might ever come together again in 
the unity of the faith seems so impossible and visionary as to be 
discounted altogether. For others the present situation has come 
to be thought of as normal, and even perhaps intended by God, 
and is no longer seen as a cause of sorrow or scandal; either they 
regard the questions which separate Christians as of no real 
importance, or else they think of Christians separated from them- 
selves as so far gone in error, as to be no longer in any real sense 
brethren in Christ. The juxtaposition in one district of Holy 
Trinity, St Thérése of Lisieux, the Methodist Church and a Free 
Gospel Hall has become such an accepted part of the English 
scene that people have quite forgotten that there is anything 
abnormal about it. The congregations that worship in the 
different buildings are hardly aware of one another’s existence. 

Of course this was not always so. The Church of England since 

the Reformation has a record in its dealings with ‘non-conformists’ 
_ of every kind which still exercises a baneful influence on English 
life. As recently as fifty years ago Anglicans and Free Church men 
were locked in bitter controversy over such questions as disestab- 
lishment and, the Education Acts. This rivalry has at last given 
place to some measure of mutual recognition and friendship. 
Certainly among Church leaders and still more among theologians 
there has been a considerable amount of genuine co-operation. 
The decline in active membership which has affected all the 
members of the Free Church Federal Council, as it has the Church 
of England, during the last fifty years has tended to bring these 
bodies together, at least in self-defence; and evidently there is a 
feeling in some quarters that the Church of England and the 
English Free Churches will in course of time inevitably drift into 
some sort of pan-Protestant federation if only to pool resources 
and economize financially. 
1 A. M. Allchin is an Anglican and Curate of St Mary Abbots, Kensington. 


N OTHING could be plainer than the fact that the problems 
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The attitudes which have been suggested so far all have one 
thing in common; they lack faith in God. They assume either 
that our divisions are such that nothing can ever alter them, or 
that they are of such a character as to be overcome simply by 
changing social conditions. And indeed as long as we look at 
Christian disunity simply in human terms it must appear to offer 
us either problems which are totally insoluble, or problems which 
can be solved by human ingenuity when occasion demands it. 
It is evident that before we can make any real progress we must 
transpose the whole question on to a completely different plane. 
This is not a human problem, facing us with certain difficulties 
to be thought out. It isa mystery which we have to live through. 
Christian unity cannot be based on human convenience, or 
human agreements. It can only be based upon what God has 
done and is doing in Christ, drawing men together into the visible 
and organic unity of the Spirit, which is the Church. 

It has been necessary to say this much because it must sometimes 
be difficult for Roman Catholics to believe that those who do not 
hold so precise a doctrine of the visible unity of the Church as 
they do, ever advance at all beyond the stage of human con- 
venience, and begin to aspire towards unity in truth. But in fact 
if there were moments in the early development of the ecumenical 
movement when purely human optimism played a large part in 
drawing men together, it has become more and more clear in the 
last twenty-five years that both work and prayer for Christian 
unity can only be sustained if they grow out of belief in God, and 
in his will for his Church. As one writer puts it: ‘The ecumenical 
movement will always remain a mystery to anyone who does 
not see that repentance is the driving force behind it, that it is a 
movement for amendment of life.’ The separations which exist 
between those who by faith and baptism have entered into Christ, 
are a blasphemy against the Lord himself, who prayed that all 
might be one, and who died and rose again to gather into one, 
those who were scattered abroad. The unity of the Church is of 
God’s making, not ours. It is his gift which we must receive by 
faith and repentance. 

When we come to ask what exactly non-Roman Catholic 
Christians in this country do about prayer for Christian unity, we 
must recognize that prayer and belief go inseparably together, 
and we shall find that different forms of prayer reflect different 
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attitudes to the matter in question. It is in a way typical of our 
present divisions that there are three separate weeks of prayer 
observed each January in England, all concerned from different 
points of view with problems of Christian unity. To the present 
writer it seems that the two older observances express partial 
insights into the mystery of our divisions, while the most recent 
offers us the fullest and deepest possibilities. We seem to be able 
to trace an advance from prayer based partially on human pre- 
suppositions and desires, to prayer which is more fully grounded 
and rooted in the will and the prayer of Christ. 

The oldest of the three, and perhaps still the most widely 
observed, is the Universal Week of Prayer, organized by the 
World Evangelical Alliance, a body which was founded in 1846. 
The object of the week is ‘to encircle the world with prayer at the 
beginning of each new year’ and ‘to bring together Christians of 
all denominations who hold the reformed and evangelical faith’, 
and it calls for united prayer for the evangelization of the world. 
It must be pointed out that the week is not devoted primarily to 
the question of Christian unity, nor are its aims expressed in a 
way which is acceptable to those who believe that God wills the 
visible unity of his Church. The members of the Evangelical 
Alliance believe themselves united already in the only unity which 
is necessary, that of the true and invisible Church. The existing 
external divisions of Christians are accepted, and the Alliance 
makes no attempt to overcome them; what it does, is to help 
evangelical Christians to realize their mner unity of purpose. 

It is obvious that the convictions of those who support this 
week, that is to say a large number of evangelical Anglicans and 
Free Church men, differ widely from the beliefs of all those who 
look for the visible unity of the Church, whether like the Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox they hold that that visible organic 
unity has not been broken, or whether like the majority of 
supporters of the World Council of Churches they believe that 
the visible unity of the Church, though broken or at least impaired, 
is willed by God. But we must surely believe that God can and 
does accept serious and earnest prayer despite the inadequacies of 
those who make it. How could any of us pray, if this were not so? 
It is, too, a universal Christian experience that God is wont to 
give more than we can ever ask or think, and it certainly seems in 
this case that he has received the great volume of prayer made in 
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the last century with these intentions, and granted results which 
would sometimes have surprised those who prayed. The practical 
and missionary co-operation brought about among evangelical 
Christians by bodies like the W.E.A. and the Y.M.C.A. was with- 
out doubt one of the great influences in preparing the way for 
the work of the ecumenical movement. John Mott, one of the 
most influential founders of the World Council of Churches, was 
the spiritual son of Moody, the Billy Graham of the nineteenth 
century. It is humanly speaking a great paradox that a movement 
which is passionately concerned for theological deepening, for the 
organic unity of the Church, for the intellectual renewal of 
Christendom, should in part have sprung from the evangelistic 
preaching of a man whose one overriding concern was the love of 
God and the conversion of souls; though in the economy of the 
Holy Spirit these things are perhaps not so strange and could be 
paralleled from earlier periods of Christian history. 

To move to the second of the three weeks of prayer observed 
in England, is to pass from one extreme of the non-Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical spectrum to the other. The Church Unity 
Octave founded in 1908 by two Anglican clergymen, one of 
whom later became a Roman Catholic and the founder of the 
Society of the Atonement, is observed between January 18th and 
25th. The basis of this Octave of prayer is explicitly for reunion 
under the jurisdiction of the See of Peter, and for this reason its 
appeal even among Anglo-Catholics has always-been limited to 
those who, while accepting all the teaching of the contemporary 
Roman Catholic Church, still remain in communion with 
Canterbury. The presuppositions which lie behind this obser- 
vance must seem strange alike to Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, but in a sense they represent, though in an extreme and 
exaggerated form, a point of view common to all the followers 
of the Oxford Movement. From the days of the Tracts themselves 
until the present, prayer for unity has always been a first concern 
among Anglo-Catholics. Their whole position, claiming on the 
one hand an essential unity with Rome and Constantinople, 
aware on the other of the isolation of the English Church, has 
always forced upon them the scandal of disunity and for over a 
century prayer for the unity of the Church has been made without 
ceasing, among them. It is impossible to measure and weigh 
prayer and spiritual sacrifice, but it is becoming steadily more 
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evident how great has been the effect of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement on the Church of England as a whole, in the deepening 
of the spiritual life, in the renewal of the Religious Communities, 
in a more acute sense of the demands of Christian unity. And here 
it must be remarked that the special devotion to prayer for 
unity which has been present for over a century in the Anglican 
Religious Communities, has become even more marked during 
the last thirty years, and especially among the contemplatives. 

The restrictions of outlook marking the Church Unity Octave 
are evident, for it appeals only to those who can already accept 
the fullness of the Papal claims. And in some measure it reflects 
an attitude which has been not uncommon among Anglo-Cath- 
olics, whether ‘papalist’ or not, an attitude which tends to turn 
its back upon Protestantism and attempts to disclaim any respon- 
sibility for it, or kinship with it. Such an attitude has never 
been universal, and it is again paradoxical that the World Council 
of Churches, which can on one side trace back its ancestry to 
Moody, can on the other look back with gratitude to Keble and 
Pusey. For it is through the influence of the Oxford Movement 
that the Church of England has been able to recover something 
of its understanding of the sacraments, of tradition, and of the 
spiritual life; and it is these things which have made it possible 
for Anglicanism to play so crucial a part in the whole movement 
towards Christian unity. 

But the Church Unity Octave is not now widely observed, 
for it has, for the most part, been swallowed up by another 
observance, kept at the same time, but animated by a vision at 
once deeper and more universal. It is from the Roman Catholic 
Church that we who are not Roman Catholics have learnt the 
true secret of prayer for Christian unity. It is from those Roman 
Catholic scholars who have given such careful and sympathetic 
attention to the thought and implications of the ecumenical 
movement that we who are caught up in it have received some 
of our deepest insights into its nature. Above all, it is from the 
vision and holiness of a simple French priest, the Abbé Paul 
Couturier, that we have received the ideas which underlie the 
Universal Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. 

This is not the place to expound the spirituality of the Abbé, 
already familiar to readers of this journal. It is enough to recall the 
formula which he discovered, that we must pray that unity may 
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come as Christ wills, and in the way and at the time in which he 
wills it, and to remember his insistence that we must all pray for 
the sanctification of our separated brethren, so that all may 
draw nearer to their common Lord and in so doing nearer to one 
another. Perhaps deepest of all is the insight that all our prayer 
must be made ‘in the prayer of Christ’, that we must allow 
Christ to pray in us, and that as we do so, we shall discover that 
imperfect measure of unity which is already given us. I think 
perhaps that the profound impact which the Abbé has made both 
in his lifetime and since on Christians of other communions than 
his own has not yet been fully recognized by Roman Catholics 
in this country, and that where it has been recognized his influence 
has sometimes been mistrusted. It has been feared either that the 
Abbé was disingenuous, or else that he has been misunderstood. 
I certainly do not claim that the nuances of his thought have 
always been fully appreciated, but one of the things which 
impressed people most, and which made him so immediately 
trustworthy, was his absolute loyalty to the teaching and magis- 
terium of his own Church. It was the conjunction of universal 
charity and understanding with absolute fidelity to truth, the 
two fused together at a white heat of devotion to God, which 
astonished and rejoiced his separated brethren. 

For some years the Week of Prayer has been organized in 
England by a Council made up of the Superiors of the Anglican 
men’s Communities, and more recently a consultative Conference 
has been formed which brings together Anglican, Noncon- 
formist and Roman Catholic representatives to pool information 
and to arrange for a co-ordinated observance of the Weck. The 
organization of the week continues to be animated by the ideals 
of the Abbé, and the basis of prayer remains the same, but a 
greater variety of literature is being brought out appealing to a 
larger number of people. The co-operation of the British Council 
of Churches and the Conference of Missionary Societies ensures 
a wide distribution of its leaflets and prayer-cards which are 
produced in very large numbers. 

Throughout the country the observance of the Week of Prayer 
is growing, not only in centres like London and the university 
towns, but also in quite small country towns, as for instance 
Spalding. The arrangements vary from place to place, but in 
general there is a large public meeting at which Roman Catholic, 
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Free Church, Anglican and sometimes Eastern Orthodox speakers 
explain the meaning of prayer for unity, and there are also a 
number of services in churches and chapels, at which prayer for 
unity is made. In a number of universities the Week is being very 
fully observed with meetings for prayer on each day of the week. 
In a growing number of Anglican churches, the daily intentions 
of the Week will be remembered each day at the altar, as the 
priest prays ‘that all those who do confess thy holy Name, may 
ee in the truth of thy holy word, and live in unity and godly 
ove’. 

But of course it is not only during January that we pray for 
Christian unity. The quotation just made reminds us that prayer 
for unity is made at every celebration of the Holy Communion 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, as it is at every Mass 
celebrated according to the Roman rite. How far, at the parochial 
level, much will be done to deepen and encourage this prayer will 
depend to a large extent on the local clergy and ministers. In some 
districts very much has been done, in others very little. But who 
save God can judge where true prayer is made? In many ways 
these activities are easier to arrange on an extra-parochial basis, as 
in such remarkable events as the pilgrimages of unity made to 
Assisi and Rome, and the Anglican-Orthodox-Presbyterian 
pilgrimage to Iona. This last enterprise was a predominantly 
student venture, and as has been already mentioned it is at 
- Universities that some of the most active groups are to be found. 
In Oxford for instance there has been since the war at least one 
group with a continuous tradition of prayer and sacrifice for 
Christian unity. Oxford Cathedral too has been a centre of prayer 
for unity, mainly through the activity of one person who has 
kept the hours of 12 to 3 daily in prayer for unity there during the 
last three years. This particular work of prayer is no longer con- 
tinuing in Oxford, but it has already drawn together extremely 
diverse groups of Christians, encouraged the use of other Anglican 
Cathedrals as centres of prayer for unity, and revealed the 
existence of a number of quiet and unexpected centres of prayer. 
Prayer is by its very nature hidden, and it is given to God alone 
to know all that is done. What can be published, and what may 
be most helpful of all in conveying the spirit in which prayer is 
made, are certain of the texts and prayers much used among 
Anglicans and Free Church men. I have refrained purposely 
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from giving prayers which will already be familiar to those 
who read this journal. 

‘O God of peace, who through thy Son Jesus Christ didst 
set forth one faith for the salvation of mankind: Send thy 
grace and heavenly blessing upon all Christian people who are 
striving to draw nearer to thee and to each other, in the unity 
of the Spirit and in the bond of peace. Give us penitence for our 
divisions, wisdom to know thy truth, courage to do thy will, 
love which shall break down the barriers of prejudice and pride, 
and an unswerving loyalty to thy Holy Name. Unite us all in 
thee as thou, O Father, with thy Son and Holy Spirit, art one 
God, world without end.’ 

‘Let us pray with our Lord the prayer he prayed on the night 
before he died on the Cross. 

Sanctify us in thy truth—unite us not in expediency or com- 
promise, but in truth, God’s truth, not human ingenuity. 

Keep us in thy Name—true to the revelation of thyself in 
Jesus Christ. 

Keep us from the evil one—who loves to divide, who is so clever 
at disguising our partisanship. 

Make us one—with the unity within thine own Being, a 
deep mysterious unity surpassing anything we know. 

That the world may believe—lest the conversion of the world 
and the salvation of men be hindered and delayed, Make us one.’ 

“Vouchsafe we beseech thee, Almighty God, to grant to the 
whole Christian people unity, peace and true concord, both 
visible and invisible.’ 

And finally some words of Archbishop William Temple, from 
his very well-known commentary on St John’s Gospel: 

‘The way to the union of Christendom does not lie through 
committee rooms. . . . It lies through personal union with the 
Lord so deep and real as to be comparable with his union with 
the Father. . . . And the glory which thou hast given to me I have 
given to them. .. . The purposes and consequences of that gift 
of glory is that the unity of the Godhead may be reproduced in 
them—in us—that they may be one as we are one. The possibility 
of this, which seems so unattainable, is grounded in the position 
and work of Christ as the perfect Mediator—I in them and thou 
in me...and this unity is, after all, the fulfilment of their own 
destiny: that they may be perfected into one. That fellowship of 
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love is the end for which we were created, and for which our 

nature as God fashioned it is designed.’ 

We began from the evident indifference of most of our fellow 
countrymen to the question of Christian unity, and from what 
may be called ‘the newspapers’ point of view’, either that Christian 
unity is impossible, or else that it is something easily achieved, 
once the dogmas have been cleared out of the way. We have 
arrived, as reflection on this subject in the end must, at the 
seventeenth chapter of St John. We have passed from schemes of 
prayer for Christian unity based on our ideas of how it should be 
brought about, to the humble petition that our Lord in his 
immeasurable goodness will deign to unite our feeble requests to 
his one great high priestly prayer. We have thought to discern, 
in this latter way, a method by which not only Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen, but rather all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may, without disloyalty to him who is the truth, be 
drawn more fully into the unity for which the holy and undivided 
Trinity has made us. 


aie abe aie 


MAY WE PRAY FORTHE UNITY OF THE CHURCH?! 


C. J. DUMONT, 0.?. 


HE most recent Papal documents dealing with the 
problem of Christian unity are very careful to remind 
us of what the Catholic doctrine on the subject of the 
Church and its unity is. The fear is expressed in them, in several 
places, lest an anxiety to promote Christian unity, commendable 
doubtless but not sufficiently clear-sighted, should lead in the 
minds of some to a certain playing down of the essential teaching 
of the Church in this matter. We have in mind some expressions 
now current that these documents quite evidently avoid for fear 
that their use might lead to a dangerous confusion in the minds 
of their readers. It will be useful, therefore, with a view to securing 
complete fidelity to the full meaning of these documents, to 
examine here one of these expressions, in order to settle accurately, 
with exact theological terminology, in what sense and context 
1 A translation of Chapter I, Part II, of Les Voies de ? Unité Chrétienne. Cerf 1954. 
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it may be used, and when, on the contrary, it should not. 

Can it be said, for example, that we ought ‘to pray for the 
Church’s unity’? An answer to this question will necessitate a 
clear definition of the meaning we put upon the word unity. If 
the intention of the phrase is to ask God to grant to his Church a 
quality or endowment that it has not yet got or that it has ceased 
to possess, We must say, quite categorically, that it would be 
incompatible with Catholic doctrine. In founding his Church 
Christ not only promised it indefectibility, but conferred on it 
endowments essential to its existence and the carrying out of its 
mission. The possession of these endowments must be sufficiently 
evident to enable it to be recognized as the Church founded by 
him. They are the notes which have been incorporated in the 
creed unity, sanctity, catholicity, apostolicity. For the Church 
no longer to possess one of them would be for it to cease to exist, 
to cease to be what Christ created it to be unfailingly; and this is 
an impossibility. 

But in saying that we have not said all there is to say. The 
inevitable lot of everything existing in this world is also the 
inevitable lot of the Church. To see this clearly we must employ 
the distinction the theologians recognize between its essential 
and its accidental perfection. Its essential perfection secures to the 
Church every element that goes to the making of its indefectible 
nature. This nature can in no way fail it, and may be said, within 
its own limits, to be incapable of degrees, it cannot vary, or be 
less or more. Accidental perfection on the other hand concerns 
the extent to which, outside those limits, each of these essential 
elements is, at any particular time, more or less effectively realized. 
There is scope here for an almost infinite diversity of degrees 
and modes, according to the impact upon the Church of the 
vicissitudes of its historical environment. It is in this sphere that 
the substance of its development and progress lies, and also 
unfortunately of its setbacks and decadence. 

The essential unity of the Church exists in, and, is subject to, 
this sphere of accidental change. Three conditions are funda- 
mental to the constitution of the Church’s essential unity, agree- 
ment in faith, incorporation in a single hierarchically governed 
organism, and, presupposing the fulfilment of these first two 
conditions, participation in the same sacraments; in particular 
the celebration and common reception of the Holy Eucharist. It 
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is altogether meaningless to ask God that there may be on earth, 
as if at the moment did not exist, a religious society, tracing back 
to Christ, in which the unity constituted by these three charac- 
teristics is realized. One might as well ask God that human beings 
should be composed of body and soul. A society of this kind has 
existed since the first Pentecost, and, in accordance with Christ’s 
promise, cannot not exist. This is the Church, and the Christian 
Community which is faithful to the Successor of St Peter asserts, 
vigorously and uncompromisingly, that it and it alone embodies 
these endowments, and in particular the note of unity; that they 
are unique, and that in their essential perfection they constitute 
the very being of the Church Christ founded. 

But from within the Church, as it now exists, we must not 
evade the consideration of what we have called the accidental 
perfection of this same essential endowment of unity, namely 
the diversity of degrees and modes in which it can be clothed. 
Here, as we have said, there is a place for less and more, and in 
consequence the phrase ‘to pray for the unity of the Church’ takes 
on a positive sense which we can and should retain. We can and 
should ask God that the unanimity of all the members of his 
Church, in the assimilation and living expression of the faith, 
should become day by day more perfect; that the inner cohesion 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, in which as members they are 
incorporated, should constantly grow closer. The effective cause 
of this growth would be a more perfect understanding between 
those who exercise authority and those who accept it, and a wider 
and more vital extension of the unity of charity, expressed in and 
deepened by a common sharing in the same sacraments. 

What an immense field lies open in this way not only to our 
prayer, but to our thought and efforts. For our prayer will not 
be fully sincere unless it is accompanied by intelligent effort to 
grasp three things with growing clarity and penetration. These 
are the demands made upon each of us, if a deeper unity in faith 
is to be attained, if the essential accord between pastors and their 
flocks is to become more complete, and if our whole being is to 
grow more rooted in our Lord’s Mystical Body by the receiving 
of his Eucharistic Body, and by our use of the other Sacraments. 
A deeper grasp of these things can only come, to each of us 
according to his particular reponsibilities, by the light of the Holy 
Spirit under the safeguard of the Church’s teaching. 
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The danger here will be of contenting ourselves with simpliste 
solutions to the problems set us by these aspirations after a pro- 
gressively more perfect unity. The unity with which we are 
concerned is not a least common denominator unity, but a unity 
of fullness. Agreement in faith demands and does not exclude the 
intellectual probing which sets out to make clear by contrast the 
multiple aspects of revealed truth. The cohesion of the body of 
the Church, within its hierarchical organization, is not achieved 
solely by an obedience more or less passive on the part of the 
flock, but also by the watchfulness of the pastors, alert to recognize 
the movement of the Spirit in the aspirations and initiatives of 
the faithful. The Church admits of diversity of rites in the one 
sacrifice, of differing disciplines working through an obedience 
common to all. The Church grows through the union of charity, 
by which the common sharing of the sacred mysteries becomes a 
reality, not merely by quantitative extension but, before all else, 
by a qualitative deepening of its sacramental life. All this will be 
in our minds when we pray for the unity of the Church. 

It is much to be wished for example that the element of unity 
in the Church constituted by the common allegiance of each of 
its members to the same head, the Pope, the successor of St Peter, 
should be harmoniously complemented by a strengthening of the 
organic bonds which bind these members to each other—the 
faithful into the society of their own parish, the parishes into the 
society of their own diocese, the local Churches of different 
nations into the society of the Church universal. For the unity of 
a body does not consist only of those elements in it which unite 
its members with the head, but also of all the elements which, 
under the head’s control, unite those members and bring them into 
harmony with each other. 

If then we exclude the use of the phrase ‘to pray for the unity 
of the Church’ in the sense first indicated, it is clear in how many 
contexts its use is open to us in the second sense, which has here 
been elucidated. And not in the matter of prayer only, but in the 
fields of thought and action as well. 
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UNITY WORK IN FRANCE! 
RENE BEAUPERE, O.P. 


T is essential to have a clear idea of the numerical strength of 

the various religious denominations in France, if we are to 

assess correctly the present effort towards Christian unity in 
that country. The great majority of the population is Catholic, 
at least in name; Protestants, Calvinist and Lutheran (leaving 
sects like Jehovah’s Witnesses and Seventh Day Adventists out of 
account) number about 750,000; the Greek and Russian Ortho- 
dox come to a few thousand. 

Thus the religious bodies adhering to the World Council 
of Churches represent a tiny minority in France. This explains 
why their problems, whatever their intrinsic interest, remain in 
the background. The movement for Christian unity in France 
hinges primarily on the relationship between Protestants and 
Catholics. 

However, a number of factors conspire to make this movement 
a matter of real, not just academic, concern; there is a general 
interest throughout the country in ecumenical matters; there are 
the shifts of population which were increased by the last war; 
there is especially what may be called the Protestant ‘diaspora’, 
the fact, that is, that for the last fifty years or so the traditionally 
Huguenot areas have been emptying themselves by a Protestant 
dispersion over the country as a whole. Thus we and our separated 
brethren have been brought closer together, and as in other 
countries, there has been a marked increase in mixed marriages. 

It must be added that the ‘ecumenical honeymoon’, for which 
~ the shared sufferings of the war and the occupation were respon- 
sible, began to fade out in disillusionment about 1950. There was 
some feeling of disappointment among Protestants, as life 
returned once more to its humdrum routine, and as certain events 
took place in the Catholic world which made a painful impression 
on our separated brethren. In the dogmatic sphere, for instance, 
there was the definition of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
which crowned and represented a whole trend of marial devo- 


1 Translated from the French by Ruth Carter. Pére Beaupére is Director of the 
Centre Saint-Irénée in Lyons. 
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tion; in pastoral matters there was the stand taken by Rome over 
a number of missionary and apostolic movements in France. All 
this forcefully reminded the Protestants that the basic principles 
and structure of Catholicism, which some of them would have 
liked to forget, are still as unyielding as ever. 

Catholics on their side experienced disappointment, in so far 
as they had misjudged the importance, in the complex world of 
Protestantism, of a few rather extreme tendencies which they had 
somewhat naively assumed to be typical. Here too illusions were 
shattered. 

This mutual disillusionment has proved to be a blessing in so 
far as it has done away with mistaken ideas on either side. It forces 
us all to face facts objectively, as does also the problem created 
by more frequent contacts and by mixed marriages. So much so, 
that the last few years have witnessed in all denominations what 
may in some cases be a more intransigent attitude towards each 
other, but is most often on the part of those with pastoral respon- 
sibilities a most proper anxiety to guide and instruct the faithful 
committed to their care. 

This is very noticeable within the ranks of the Reformed 
Church in France. Lack of space, unfortunately, prevents us from 
giving more details here. But among the Catholics too, we believe, 
labours for unity are marked by this same primary concern for 
making available solid guidance on everything to do with the 
delicate problems of Christian unity. We should like to mention 
a few outstanding efforts which are being directed to this end. 

For the clergy there is an important series of conferences at 
Chatelard, near Lyons. Begun in 1945, these take place every year 
at the beginning of July. After some hesitations and a certain 
fluidity in the first few years, the conference has now assumed a 
definite shape, which comprises three elements. First a doctrinal 
subject is introduced by a competent theologian with a view to 
discussion with our separated brethren; next, plenty of time is 
given to reflection on practical pastoral matters (how to ‘put 
across’ Christian unity in the parish; how to organize services, 
or vigils, of prayer; what to do about mixed marriages, etc.); 
finally the provision of indispensable information on matters 
ecumenical throughout the world is not forgotten. This makes a 
pretty full programme of hard work, which takes place in the 
prayerful atmosphere of a retreat house set in a large park. About 
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fifty priests take part in this four-days conference every year. They 
come from all over France and from abroad, particularly from 
Switzerland. Some of them are parish priests or curates from those 
mixed regions where the problem of Protestantism is perpetually 
present. Then there are professors from seminaries and chaplains 
from Catholic Action groups, etc. Actually, one of the most 
valuable results of these gatherings is the individual contacts that 
are made, and the evening discussions when all are invited to 
contribute their own experience. 

Other conferences take place from time to time in other places. 
But what prevents them from being far more numerous in France 
is the very small number of theologians well briefed in this field. 

For the last two years the conference at Chatelard has been 
matched by a gathering intended for laymen, in which the 
spiritual aspects of the mystery of Christian unity are set forth, and 
a certain amount of information is provided. 

A similar and older venture should be mentioned here. Every 
year in the summer holidays a Catholic school-mistress invites 
small groups of lay-people, usually about ten at a time, to attend 
a series of study conferences given by well-informed. priests. 
According to the particular bent of the priest in question, these 
meetings deal predominantly with a doctrinal, spiritual, or 
informative aspect of the work for reunion; though, of course, 
each of these topics is touched on at all the conferences. These 
meetings are meant particularly for those lay-people who are going 

to take on, in their parishes or at their work, special responsi- 
bilities during the week of prayer for unity, January 18th to 25th. 

Here we must mention the study conferences organized by the 
Centre Istina in Paris, and the Centre Saint-Irénée in Lyons. These 
take place during the scholastic year, and supplement the summer 

“courses already mentioned. Thanks to these and many other 
efforts, especially those connected with youth or student organiza- 
tions, the number of Catholics who receive a sound grounding in 
the ecumenical movement is growing apace. 

The January week of prayer for unity naturally takes many 
forms, which we have no space to describe. Suffice it to say that 
it is more and more widely observed. The number of tracts and 
pamphlets which are published by the centre at Lyons is also 
noticeably increasing. 

It might be of interest to dwell a little on the latest attempts 
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of Catholics and Protestants to work together. These activities 
often begin or culminate during the week of prayer for Unity, 
and are usually continued for several of the following months. 
The axiom they work on is the fact that Christians, in the name 
of the Gospel, present a more solid front to the world, and are 
much closer to each other than one would at first imagine. They 
present a more solid front, because non-Christians scarcely dis- 
tinguish between Catholics, Protestants and Orthodox, but judge 
all Christians en bloc. So that all that is positively good in the life 
of Catholics or Protestants is not just to the advantage of one or 
the other, but of one and the other. On the other hand the failings 
of Catholics or Protestants reflect badly on Catholics and Protes- 
tants. They are also much closer to each other, as the apostolic and 
missionary work of the last fifteen years in France has shown. 
And although there has been no lessening of the dogmatic differ- 
ences which so tragically divide Catholics from the heirs of the 
Reformation, nevertheless in many spheres they bear the same 
witness to Christianity. For proof of this we need look no further 
than the Rallies which our Protestant friends have started holding 
nowadays (Strasbourg in 1956, Royan in 1957, one to be held in 
the North some time in the future); on many matters to do with 
the family, social, and civic responsibilities of Christians, the 
Protestant witness is very akin to our own. 

A quickened conscience on such things has stimulated in many 
people a keen desire to bear such witness together and to join 
forces in these matters with their separated brethren. Catholics 
who take this line with prudence are only following the plain 
wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff. On several occasions during 
these last few years Pius XII has asked the faithful to unite their 
efforts with those of separated Christians to foster the common 
good and God’s cause’ on levels where doctrinal differences are 
not directly involved, and where collaboration is possible without 
the least disloyalty to Catholic tradition. 

This effort of shared reflection and concrete Christian witness 
when faced with the crying needs of the world is to be met with 
both at the level of the parish or district, where militants can co- 
operate locally in such matters as providing help for the homeless, 
clearing slums, setting up employment agencies, helping with 
maladjusted children, giving assistance to the aged, etc.; and at 
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the regional or national level by establishing contacts between 
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and co-ordinating the efforts of such parallel organizations as 
Economie et Humanisme and Chronique Sociale de France on the 
Catholic side and Christianisme Social on the Protestant. 

This common quickening of conscience, this working together 
as far as possible to alleviate suffering has the great advantage of 
inducing lay people to work for Christian unity in their own 
professional civic or social spheres. Here we find a potential field 
of action which until lately has been somewhat neglected by 
Catholics, while it has been assiduously cultivated—too much, 
some would say—by members of the World Council. The 
movement towards reunion is not, after all, merely a matter of 
dogmatic theology and theologians. Lay people in their own 
sphere, and without infringing on territory not their own, have 
a very important part to play. The most live parishes and Catholic 
Action groups are busy harnessing their energies to this work. 
There are a number of interdenominational groups working in 
the same direction, such as L’Amitié (Christian teachers), La 
Cimade and Le Mouvement Chrétien pour la Paix. 

What has just been said does not minimize the prime importance 
of the search for truth through the meeting of theologians. Here 
too great work is being done. Several groups of Protestant mints- 
ters and Catholic priests (sometimes with a few representatives of 
the Orthodox Church) meet regularly, in conformity with the 
conditions stated by Canon Law, as revised by the Instruction of 
the Holy Office of December 20th, 1949. The oldest and best- 
known group meets cach year alternately at the Trappist monas- 
tery at Dombes and at a Protestant Retreat House in France or 
Switzerland. As they are extremely anxious to avoid the indiscreet 
publicity of the popular press, always hungry for sensational news, 
these study groups, which are gradually becoming more numerous, 
meet as unobtrusively as possible. We are sure that no one will 
grudge our respecting that discretion here. 

In preparation for the week of prayer for unity in 1957 an 
important ecumenical exhibition was organized at Lyons, from 
where it has since visited other towns as well. This exhibition, we 
feel, both in its achievement and its preparation, 1s a good example 
of what can be done at the present day, and so we shall give a 
fairly detailed description of it. 

The initiative was taken by some Protestant ministers and lay- 
men of Lyons who wanted to make known the work of the 
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World Council. From the first they were anxious to interest 
the Orthodox communities in their project, which was natural 
enough, since most of the Orthodox Church are members of 
the Council at Geneva. These responded to the appeal as far as 
their small numbers in and around Lyons permitted. 

The question was much more delicate when it came to the 
Catholics. Our Church—for reasons that are well known—is not 
a member of the World Council of Churches, so it was impossible 
to ask Catholics to take part fully and officially. But it was also 
impossible to forget, in Lyons, M. L’Abbé Couturier and his 
magnificent work for Christian unity; impossible too for such an 
ambitious undertaking—for a fine and spacious exhibition was 
planned, and this meant expense—to succeed, if it failed to attract 
the Catholics. 

We have good reason to congratulate ourselves on both sides 
of the denominational fence over the way things were managed. 
And Catholics have reason to be grateful for the attitude of the 
Protestant promoters of the exhibition. All through the months of — 
preparation they held frequent discussions with the responsible 
officials of the diocese and with theologians who have specialized 
in ecumenical work. This co-operation bore fruit. The Catholics 
were entrusted, in particular, with the task of producing the last 
stall of the exhibition, which illustrated the call to prayer for 
unity in the spirit of the Abbé Couturier. At the opening, which 
took place in the presence of the civil authorities, there were two 
speeches, one by M. Jullian (Protestant), curator of the Lyons 
Museum, and the other by Dr Visser t’Hooft, the general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. Mer Dupuy represented 
Cardinal Gerlier, and it is hardly necessary to emphasize the 
significance of his presence at this ceremony. 

A circular letter has been sent out in advance to parish priests 
and chaplains in Lyons, drawing their attention to the importance 
of the exhibition, and pointing out its real interest to us, while at 
the same time noting its chief omission, namely that the position 
of the Catholic Church, since it is not a member of the World 
Council, was not fully exhibited. Catholic visitors came in large 
numbers to swell the Protestant crowds. There were guides at 
everybody’s service, but often groups of Catholics were brought 
by their parish priests who explained the various stalls illustrating 
the sub-divisions and extensions of the work of the Council, and 
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who filled in the gaps with their commentaries. 

Effective good was accomplished by the ecumenical exhibition 
at Lyons. Through it many Christians, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, either discovered for the first time or understood more 
clearly than before, the tragedy of disunited Christendom and the 
urgent need of prayer and work for unity. 

Another Protestant venture is the Ecumenical Commission of 
the Protestant Federation of France. Its President, Professor Mehl, 
after having reminded his hearers of the important part played 
from the beginning by French Protestants in the ecumenical 
movement, went on to say: ‘It is vital that our Churches in 
France should make a collective contribution to the work of the 
World Council of Churches. Many of them have thought 
that they might join forces instead of working in isolation. 
Therefore in response to a suggestion of the Council of the Pro- 
testant Federation of France, the Reformed Church of France, the 
Reformed Church of Alsace and Lorraine, the Lutheran Evan- 
gelical Church of France, and the Church of Augsburg Confession 
have all decided to set up a commission of ecumenical studies 
which can keep in touch with the studies division of the 
World Council.’ The commission is directing energies in a very 
delicate matter; it aims at overcoming the obstacles to a possible 
reunion of the Lutherans and the Calvinist Reformed into one 
single Evangelical Church of France. 

The commission is composed of five sub-commissions, each 
made up of a dozen members, ministers and lay people. The 
subjects for the first four to study are as follows; the relationship 
between Christ and the Church, the theology of preaching the 
gospel, the attitude of Christians to war, the responsibility of 
Christians and Churches as regards countries undergoing rapid 
social changes. As for the subject proposed for the fifth sub- 
commission’s consideration, it concerns us quite specially; it is 
the examination of the development at the present day of French 
Catholicism. The examination is to be carried out both by study- 
ing the principal Catholic publications on all subjects, and by 
making contacts as far as possible with representative Catholics. 

In connection with this undertaking we must mention first a 
research centre on Catholicism attached to the faculty of Protestant 
theology at Montpellier, and secondly a meeting of Protestant 
ministers of Eastern France which took place at Strasbourg in the 
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spring of 1957, and which was partly devoted to a discussion on 
Ecumenism and Catholicism. 

It should not be necessary to stress that this endeavour on the 
part of Protestants to be well informed about the Catholic faith 
calls for a parallel effort on the part of Catholics to make a serious 
study of Protestantism in its living reality. This indeed is the aim of 
more than one study group of theologians, in particular of the 
Centre Saint-Irénée. The over-all picture of these various researches 
seems to us extremely important; the unity movement will only 
make progress through a true mutual knowledge of separated 
brethren, avoiding as wholly as possible all illusions and prejudices. 

The Christian unity movement is unquestionably under way 
in France, both as regards the quality and the extensiveness of the 
work being done. It is still being held in check, however, by the 
indifference of too many Christians who are incapable of truly 
Catholic, that is to say universal, feeling, or of having at heart the 
great problems of the Church. There is also the limiting fact that 
there are far too few theologians and leaders who are competent 
in this field. And there are two more obstacles which we would 
like to sketch very briefly. ‘ 

The first militates directly against the week of prayer for unity, 
18th to 25th of January. Many Christians, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, still fail to appreciate the real level at which the universal 
prayer for unity takes place; it is the level of Christ’s prayer, in 
which everyone remains absolutely loyal to his own creed, but 
goes at the same time straight to the source and asks for complete 
obedience to the will of God, that is for holiness, for himself and 
his separated brethren. Not to place oneself in the very prayer of 
Christ is to restrict both the depth and the extension which the 
prayer that all may be one could have. Then in Protestant circles 
there is a certain amount of clashing between the week of uni- 
versal prayer and the Evangelical Alliance’s week of prayer at the 
beginning of every year on behalf of “Christians of every nation 
and every race who witness to the Word of God’. 

The second obstacle is even more formidable. The Catholic 
Church’s refusal to take part in the work of the Ecumenical 
Council is a ‘scandal’ for many Protestants, a rock of stumbling 
at ‘ecumenical’ meetings with its members. This difficulty is acute 
in a country where, as we have explained, the ecumenical prob- 
lem is that of the relationship between Catholicism and the 
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denominations which spring from the Reformation. 

In conclusion, two notes by way of rounding off our subject. 
If we have barely mentioned the Orthodox, it is only because 
there are so few of them in France. But we would hate to give the 
impression that they are in any way lacking in zeal for Christian 
unity. The Institut Saint-Serge in Paris arranges a number of most 
instructive gatherings. Furthermore, Orthodox priests and lay 
people play a helpful part in representing the Eastern Christian 
tradition in several interdenominational groups and organiza- 
tions. 

We have limited our survey strictly to France. But the work 
for unity which goes on here is quite inseparable from that done 
in other parts of the world, especially in other French-speaking 
countries. The monastery of Chévetogne in Belgium, its review 
Trenikon and the gatherings it sponsors could almost be looked 
upon as part of the French ecumenical scene. Those French 
theologians who have reunion at heart owe a very great deal to 
the work and experience of other countries, and vice versa the 
work done here has its repercussions outside France. Only con- 
sider, for example, the wide circulation of the Lyons pamphlets 
on the week of prayer for unity, or of publications like the bulletin 
Vers [ Unite Chrétienne and the review Istina. 

As we continue to work and pray that all Christ’s followers 
may be one, we are indissolubly bound up together. 
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UNITY WORK IN HOLLAND! 
A. KREYKAMP, O.P. 


N Holland there came a turn in the tide of the relationships 

between the Churches as early as the end of the first world 

war, though this war itself, unlike the later one, had but little 
influence on the religious climate in Holland. In the winter of 
1919 the Dominicans of Zwolle started giving ‘conferences for 
non-Catholics’ in which they consciously abandoned the polemic 
tone for a quiet and objective explanation of the Catholic faith. 
On the Catholic side this was the first swallow which did not 
indeed make a summer, but at least announced it. Looking at it 
now it is easier to understand that the spiritual climate still had 
to change considerably before the age-old process of ossification 
in polemics and apologetics could be reversed. 

In Holland, if anywhere in the world, one has to reckon with 
non-theological factors in the relations of churches and confes- 
sions. In some way or other it is the result of both the Dutch 
character and Dutch history combined that the average town or 
village north of the great rivers (the part of the country where 
many denominations live together) not only has Catholic or 
Protestant churches, but also a Catholic and Protestant grouping 
in local government (as in the second Chamber of the States 
General there is a Catholic People’s Party as well as three political 
parties of Protestant denomination) and further in each case a 
separate Catholic and Protestant school, a Catholic and Protestant 
trade union, a Catholic and Protestant hospital, a Catholic and 
Protestant sports club and so on almost ad infinitum. In this respect 
Holland’s social and religious pattern is like the bird’s-eye view of 
Holland one gets from an aeroplane; bits of pasture land neatly 
divided by ditches and fences. But this means that the fatal 
division of Christians in this country has penetrated even social 
life and therefore has become so deeply rooted as to be liable at 


1 Father Kreykamp belongs to the Dutch Dominican province. He is the editor of 
De Bazuin (‘The Trumpet’), a Dutch Catholic weekly for the preaching of the faith 
(‘Weekblad voor geloofsverkondiging’). While Holland has no Catholic publication 
devoted specifically and solely to the ecumenical movement, De Bazuin probably carries 
more articles concerning this subject than any other Dutch Catholic periodical. The 
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every turn to hinder the betterment of relationships. It is easy to 
imagine how many chances there are here for mutual distrust, 
struggles for power and to maintain rights and achievements 
laboriously won. The name ‘Roman Catholic’ not only evokes 
the idea of a certain religious conviction, but also something 
more or less like ‘narrow-minded’, ‘underdeveloped’ and ‘un- 
Dutch’. Not only has the Protestant translation of the Bible a 
different spelling for the names of the prophets (e.g. Zefanja— 
Sofonias), but in daily conversation there are also little differences 
in speech which will almost certainly betray the Protestant or the 
Catholic. Even in matters of national dress, so attractive to 
foreigners, there are differences. In Zealand the Protestant women 
wear a circular head-dress, the Catholics a rectangular one. 

In a personal talk Pére Yves Congar, 0.., expressed his opinion 
that it was by no means by chance that Holland did not adopt 
Lutheranism but Calvinism. Not only historical factors but also 
the typical radicalism and need for outspoken consistency are 
responsible for this development. When poking fun at himself a 
Dutchman sometimes calls himself an animal theologizans. No 
people on earth, I think, spends so much time and energy on 
discussions and conversations about religious affairs, at work in 
factories and offices, in the train, everywhere. Compared with 
other countries of the western world religion is taken very 
seriously in Holland, a fact that can hardly escape the visitor from 
abroad. If elsewhere in Europe one is led to think that the interest 
in religion is waning, this surely does not apply in the same degree 
to Holland. 

Until the second world war the situation in Holland was 
characterized by so-called isolation. Each kept to his own corner. 
There was hardly any effort to get to know each other, and in 
consequence people knew each other only superficially and at a 
distance. All that was known was traditional uncritical tales, 
formulas and caricatures. Such figments, usually to one’s own 
advantage and detrimental to the other’s, took the place of the 
knowledge that could have been gained by personal contact and 
that would have changed fundamentally many of the existing 
views. 

Just because the divisions among Christians had such a strong 
bearing on society the danger was great that one would resign 
oneself to it as being an ancient unchangeable inheritance. 
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‘That is how things are’, and “After all we can’t ever change it’ 
might become one’s attitude. It was mainly by way of love, only 
to a lesser extent in other ways, that Protestants could come to the 
Catholic Church. The number of Catholics going over to some 
Protestant Church remained low. By far the majority of Catholics 
breaking with the Church come to a no-man’s land which a 
much greater number of former Protestants have already reached. 
At the moment this category almost certainly comprises a fourth 
of the total population, which a hundred years ago was still two- 
thirds Protestant and one-third Catholic. 

To a great extent the second world war fundamentally altered 
the situation in Holland. Under the pressure of the occupation 
the solid walls of the age-old ghetto crumbled. Catholics and 
Protestants learned to know and appreciate each other in the 
common fight against injustice and the struggle for the recovery 
of freedom. On both sides there have been discoveries. Each felt 
shame at having for so many years invariably distorted the others’ 
beliefs. Each felt joy in the genuine Christian faith of the other. 
At length there arose anxiety about the division, which came to 
be seen no longer as an inevitable situation but as the great scandal 
which we must try to take away. 

Especially in the first years after 1945 it was plain that people 
no longer wanted to keep up the trench-warfare of past centuries. 
They wished to come nearer to one another, partly because we 
are citizens of one country, partly because as Christians we are 
not only divided, but also united in many important respects. 
On the Catholic side converts like Professor W. van de Pol and 
Professor Cornelia de Vogel by their publications greatly helped 
Catholics to open their eyes to the positive content of the Reforma- 
tion, which till then they had seen one-sidedly as a ‘protest against 
Rome’. Influences of a theoretical and practical kind played their 
part so that polemical and dully-reasoned (in this sense ‘ration- 
alistic’) apologetics largely disappeared and gave way to personal 
witness. “We should preach the faith as a medieval cathedral 
does it’ is a striking phrase of Dr N. van Doornik, m.s.c. Quite 
rightly the pre-war ‘apologetic society of St Peter Canisius’ was 
rebaptized to “St Willibrord Society’. There is significance in the 
very choice of St Willibrord, the Anglo-Saxon monk-bishop 
who in the course of the eighth century preached the Christian 
faith in the then still-pagan Low Countries, Through greater 
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openness to the Ecumenical Movement which was developing 
abroad, in English-speaking countries, in France and Germany, 
the spiritual climate in Holland changed till a truly ecumenical 
colloquy was no longer unthinkable. 

The Ecumenical Movement had begun. Catholic and Protestant 
professors and theologians now meet at high level. Regular 
discussions are being held between the professors and students of 
the Protestant theological university at Kampen and those of the 
Dominican priory at Zwolle, at which a side-meeting of ‘Rome’ 
and ‘Reformation’ on the playing-fields is not at all despised. The 
contact between Catholic priests and laymen and Protestant 
ministers and theologians takes many forms. Such, for instance, 
as that between university students. Catholics are invited to give 
introductory talks to Protestant audiences and vice-versa. Sum- 
ming up, I should say: Everywhere this contact has started and is 
growing. I should certainly mention the ‘Dutch Contact Centre’. 
From its start (1946) this organization gathers Catholics, Protes- 
tants and non-Christians together in national and local meetings 
and provides them with the opportunity, as it is said in its official 
publication, ‘to examine closely each other’s points of view, often 
known only from secondary sources, and so enable them the 
better to understand each other’. 

The Ecumenical Movement shows activity in a series of 
important publications. Shortly after the liberation the Protestant 
_ professor Dr G. C. Berkouwer published his book, Conflict with 
Rome, upon which followed a joint response some years later by 
a group of Catholic theologians with the title: Grace and Church. 
An important Protestant periodical Wending published a ‘Cath- 
olicism-number’ in 1948, to which Catholic quarters have 
- variously responded. In 1950 there appeared even an official 
‘pastoral letter of the General synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church about Roman Catholicism’, which has been discussed in 
various Catholic organs and received a proper reply in the 
‘Answer to the Pastoral Letter’, compiled by five professors of 
the Catholic university of Nijmegen. In the meantime studies 
have appeared in which Protestant and Catholic theologians 
equally have the floor. Light is thrown upon a question from 
both Protestant and Catholic sides. So for instance in the volume 
Content of Faith and Confession of Faith and notably in Elsevier's 
Encyclopedie van het Christendom, on which, though it appeared in 
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two separate volumes, one Catholic and one Protestant, Catholic 
and Protestant specialists worked together in a fruitful manner. 
A characteristic example of this contact is also the study of The 
Situation of the Protestants in Spain, written by Dr H. van der 
Linde (Protestant) and Dr Fr Thijssen (Catholic). The erection of 
a special chair in ‘The Phenomenology of Protestantism’. at the 
Catholic university of Nijmegen deserves special mention. 
Already two Catholic theologians have graduated with a thesis 
about currents and movements in the Dutch Reformed Church; 
just as conversely at the Free University (Protestant) of Amsterdam 
Protestant theologians have graduated with theses about doctrine 
and life in the Catholic Church. 

The climate of the Ecumenical Movement in Holland must be 
judged friendly. The exchange of thought may at times become 
excited but without lessening right understanding. Mutually we 
realize that our vision of each other’s position has been very 
insufficient. We have thought with too little subtlety. When we 
talk about what unites us we discover again and again how many 
deficiencies there are in fact in our understanding of these points 
of unity. 

The themes of the discussions are first of all the great realities 
of the Incarnation, the Church, Grace, the nature of Man, not 
forgetting the ministry, about which a small group within the 
Dutch Reformed Church has begun to think in a somewhat 
‘High Church’ manner; but others keep their distance on this 
point. The discussions about “women in the ministry’ in Protestant 
circles on the one hand and the commemoration of the restoration 
of the hierarchy on the other, together with the influence of 
Anglican publications, have fixed the attention on the ministry. 
Delicate themes like Mariology and Papacy come up for discus- 
sion, too. Some light has been thrown on these questions, but 
they still remain the most difficult points in the discussions, here 
as in anywhere in the world. The latest methods of literary 
criticism have given to questions concerning Scripture and 
Tradition a quite different aspect. 

Yet the interest in the talks (and publications) lies often mainly 
in the social-political field. The question of the toleration shown 
by Catholics has occupied minds from the start, both because of 
the situation of the Protestants in Spain and on the ground of the 
results of the last census in 1947 with its prediction of the growth 
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of the Catholic population in Holland, which caused a stir 
because of the high birthrate. Events of all sorts on the social- 
political level revive again and again the distrust of the Catholic 
Church, which is held to be out for political power, distrustful of 
civil freedom and hostile to real democracy. Discussion about 
these things, if one is led back to the Inquisition, the Syllabus 
Errorum of Pius IX etc. becomes very heavy going. Unfor- 
tunately it cannot be denied that the publication of Humani 
Generis, the proclamation of the dogma of Mary’s Assumption, 
the events concerning the priest workers in 1953-54 and the 
mandate of the bishops of Holland, in which Catholics are very 
strongly discouraged from becoming members of the (socialistic) 
‘Labour Party’, each in its own way has created a less favourable 
climate for the Ecumenical Movement. From Protestant quarters 
synodal publications concerning marriage (in which the use of 
contraceptives is allowed), discussions about women as ministers 
and the tendency of many Protestants to opt for democratic 
socialism have underlined the existing differences. 

But the Ecumenical Movement continues in spite of all major 
and minor obstacles and finds some response in the broader need 
for the solidarity of modern man. At present the climate is less 
favourable than it was during the first years after the war; more- 
over there is some faint-hearted falling back on dated points of 
view, but nonetheless the movement itself stays alive, and reports 
of co-operation between Catholics and Protestants, such as were 
not thought possible only a few years ago, keep turning up. 

In conclusion we may note two factors that are, for Catholics, 
important for the growth of the Ecumenical Movement: __ 

(1) The strongly-growing interest in Liturgy and the Bible 
and, connected with it, the renovation of theology and preaching, 
and the longing for re-union, which having been aroused, can 
no longer be kept out. (Even the interest in the Eastern Churches 
is growing; the interest in Israel, though, is limited to small 
groups.) 

(2) The contact with the world of the Reformation not only 
brings about a greater awareness of, anda deeper reflection on, our 
own religious conviction but contributes also to a healthy critique 
inside the Church. If Protestants are so tenacious of the conviction 
that the Catholic Church is an institution of power-politics, 
intolerant and not democratic, do we not give ground for this 
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tragic misunderstanding? For example, is our way of speaking 
in this regard sufficiently justified? 

The Catholics of North Europe and North America realize 
better what is at stake than those of South Europe and South 
America. They apprehend more clearly also what a fight it will 
be and what sacrifices will have to be made in order to overcome 
the division between Christians, which are, both in our own 
country as in the whole of Europe and the world, such a big 
stumbling-block to non-Christians in their path to the Redeemer 
of the world and his Church. “That they all may be one, that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ The fulfilment of this 
prayer is put in our hands also, as a heavy responsibility. 
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UNITY WORK IN ENGLAND 
Joun M. Topp 


HAVE been asked by the Editor of Tue Lire or THE SpmRtr to 

write on achievement and prospects in ecumenical work by 

Catholics in England, and to relate my article specially to 
what is being done and what could be done in this respect in our 
universities. To write upon what has already been achieved in this 
direction would entail the making of a catalogue of individual 
lectures and talks, of discussion meetings mostly on a small scale, 
and perhaps of one or two series of theological conversations 
held over a period of years between Catholic and Anglican 
scholars. A few books also, in English, on things ecumenical 
could be added to this catalogue.1 There is however no movement 
in England which puts into practice the principles for which the 
Roman organization Unitas, set up by the Holy See after the war, 
stands. There is nothing comparable to the Una Sancta movement 
in Germany,? or to the ‘Istina’ centre in France, presided over by 
Pére C. J. Dumont, o0.p.4 


1 A list of them will be found in the ‘Comment’ on another page of this issue. 

2 Its journal in three languages with this title is published quarterly. The English edition 
is obtainable from Duckett. 140 Strand, W.C.2. 

3 Its journal under that name contains interesting inter-confessional articles as between 
Catholics and Lutherans, published by Kyrios-Verlag, Meitingen-bei-Augsburg. 

4 Publishing a quarterly of that name in French and a monthly bulletin of things ecu- 
menical. Istina, 25 Boulevard D’ Auteuil, Boulogne-sur-Seine (Seine). 
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It would, then, be impossible to attempt any kind of assessment 
of what has been achieved, because achievements confined to the 
work of individuals are apt to die with their authors unless and 
until they grow into organized movements. At this carly stage 
the ethos or mystique, or merely the intention and motive, of such 
achievements are embodied in no human society, and there are 
no disciples organized to carry on the work. To take an example 
that readily comes to mind, there are today many individuals who 
are inspired by the life and work of Baron von Hiigel, but the 
approach for which he stood cannot be seen very obviously 
anywhere in the Catholic Church in this country, because he 
remained an isolated figure, tolerated but not greatly welcomed 
by the Church at large; no body of people existed to carry on his 
work. I am not, of course, suggesting that the ecumenical prin- 
ciples of today are identical with those of von Hiigel, but ours, 
if they are to succeed, must be carried out with his charity on the 
one hand and, on the other, with something of his courageous 
intelligence and integrity. 3 

There is then no achievement, by Catholics, as a whole, of 
ecumenical work in this country, there are only the beginnings of 
preparation for it; an occasional lecture or conference, a book or a 
conversation. My article must be concerned with prospects and 
opportunities. But even here there is a difficulty. One could rough 
out a blue-print for the making of contacts with various organiza- 
tions among the non-Catholic bodies. At the university level, 

-for instance, one could point out the numerous opportunities for 
fruitful contact with the Student Christian Movement. Such a 
blue-print would be saying what in itself is obvious. If one wants 
to do any ecumenical work, then one must meet the members of 
the other Christian bodies, and to do this one must approach one 
or another organization within those bodies. It is as simple as 
that, and people actually at the universities will be in a better 
position to give a detailed account of all the different ways in 
which such ecumenical work might be attempted, and could 
draw up a better blue-print than I could. 

But such a blue-print, at the present stage, would be of little 
use because there is still an almost universal ignorance amongst 
Catholics of the principles to be followed in taking up such 
ecumenical work. Ultimately this is the major problem facing 
the Church’s apostolate in this country. England calls herself a 
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Christian country, and her traditions, social, family and political, 
still possess innumerable ties, still much more than merely formal, 
with the Christian religion. In many senses, in fact perhaps in most 
senses, England is still a Christian country. But she is not Catholic. 
Clearly then we have before us the great task of seeing much 
more clearly than we commonly do what part of all this tradition 
is integral to the original Catholic tradition, which we are privi- 
leged to preserve, or is a development from it capable of being 
once more integrated into it. (I speak in this connection not so 
much of explicit beliefs, but of liturgical and of more generally 
cultural forms.) It is in following this direction, and, I hold, in 
this direction only, that we can show our fellow countrymen that 
the true fulfilment and true exemplar of all their culture lies in the 
Catholic Church. 

I have been asked to write with special reference to the uni- 
versities; and that is as it should be, for the principles underlying 
ecumenical work are theological, and they cannot be thrashed 
out except at a high theological level. Even when we do turn our 
attention to our separated brethren our approach is too negative, 
too much time is spent merely in rebutting heresies, and too often, 
though not so much as formerly, hard words are spoken in 
controversy, which lack justice and wound rather than heal. 
But it is useless to pretend that we shall get somewhere simply 
by cutting these out, from a sense of charity; we must have know- 
ledge as well as love, and the correct approach needs to be sub- 
stituted for the incorrect. Without a clear idea of ecumenical 
principles little will be achieved at a level lower than the theo- 
logical. 

How is the Catholic undergraduate to get the knowledge and 
the training he needs? There must be placed at his disposal 
a type of teaching and a method of imparting it (both in his last 
years in the sixth form and during his time at the university) 
which has power to inspire in him an apostolic approach at an 
intellectual and spiritual level equivalent to that of his university 
studies. To be able to communicate such inspiration priests them- 
selves need a special training, which will enable them to integrate 
their theology with the main currents of humane and scientific 
studies at university level. Until lately, and to some extent still, 
the Church in this country was so short of priests that she could 
not afford to give special training to more than a few. Today, 
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owing to the great rise in the number of Catholics who go to the 
university, it is a matter of real urgency that the press of demand 
at the parochial level should cease to prevent greater numbers of 
priests proceeding to further studies, not only for domestic 
purposes but for the benefit of the apostolate to non-Catholics. 
Such priests would be able to make available to university students 
and, in preparation for their university course, to senior boys at 
sixth-form level, a standard of intellectual and spiritual training 
in their religion equal to the task of penetrating into and super- 
naturalizing the whole range of their secular studies. It would, 
however, be entirely necessary that this standard of training in 
religion should be equal, and preferably superior, to that of the 
average honours degree. Incidentally such improvement would 
almost certainly lead to an increase in vocations and would help 
to break that unhappy tradition by which the great majority of 
highly intelligent and well-educated aspirants to the priesthood 
tend to become religious rather than secular priests. 

To assist in the attainment of this high level specially trained 
priests are needed. This has been the message of both the World 
Congresses of the Lay Apostolate, in 1951 and 1957, and their 
conclusion has been endorsed by the Holy Father. For forty years 
and more we have heard of the importance of the laity, but there 
has been strikingly little response. For instance, even priests who 
would like the co-operation of the laity in running their parishes 
find it difficult to get. The reason is simple. The laity have 
received no training for this work; there is no traditional form, 
and in consequence they have no knowledge of how to set about 
things. It may perhaps be suggested therefore, though in this 
matter a layman cannot fully judge, that perhaps the customary 
seminary course in its present form is not entirely suited to give 
the best possible training for a parish priest today, and that some 
change in it may be desirable. A subject such as the Lay Apostolate 
is still an ‘extra’ and is not properly part of the course on “Pastoral 
Theology’.5 Study of ecumenical subjects is not, as a rule, 
officially recognized and only results from spare time effort on the 


5 The author was one of the English delegates to the World Congress of the Lay Apo.to- 
late in Rome 1957. He was there in charge of a considerable group discussing the train- 
ing of the laity in the parish. He was surprised to find that in many other countries there 
are now regular parish meetings, in some places called parish councils. In the Philippines 
the priest is bound by his Bishop to meet the laity once a month to discuss the affairs of 


the parish. 
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part of individuals who happen to become interested. I am not 
impertinently voicing a private opinion in saying this. Readers 
whose eyebrows may be raised by it may be referred to Cardinal 
Suhard, Mgr Suenens and Fr Van Straelen. I am repeating what 
many priests and bishops have said. That my suggestion may 
have truth in it is borne out by the extreme step of attempting to 
found seminaries with radically new principles of organization, 
as has been done not only in France. I write this in no spirit of 
carping criticism, but as a layman acutely aware of the oppor- 
tunities which pass us by day after day because we are not pre- 
pared, because we have not listened to the voice of the sovereign 
Pontiff when he points the way to the solution of all the modern 
problems; the problems we need to be trained to tackle 
and not the problems of yesteryear. 

Ultimately the principles of ecumenical work are a matter of 
theology and relations with non-Catholic Christians must in their 
essence involve our divergences in belief. And it is these about 
which we are bound to talk at university level. There is of course 
truth in the assertion that whilst Catholics know what they believe, 
and have arrived at an understanding of the fullness of revelation 
sufficient for their salvation, other Christians by contrast are in a 
state of journeying and seeking. It is true also that Catholics are 
therefore in a position to teach others. But there is a still deeper 
truth which puts Catholics beside and not above all others. All 
men are journeying while on earth; though we are in the Church 
we have not in fact arrived at our final destiny. Nor is the infallible 
teaching of the Church the complete and final realization of the 
fullness of truth. Truth is mediated to us in the mysteries of the 
faith; it is revealed to us in the Word of God. Theology is the art 
and the science of understanding this ever more perfectly till the 
end of time, the art and science of finding an ever more perfect 
way to describe and communicate the good news of the Gospel. 
Man must have his mind open to an understanding of the good 
news, if he is to be able to live it and to find his way. The one 
attitude he must most certainly abandon is that of supposing that 
he now possesses all that he needs on earth. 

Much of our religious teaching in Catholic schools has a 
pronounced apologetic aim. The result of this can be, and often is, 
that the Catholic school-boy sees the main object of intellectual 
understanding of the faith as its defence, and, asa corollary of this 
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perhaps, as the means of persuading non-Catholics to embrace it. 
Such a conception, true in itself but seen in a false perspective as 
primary, colours and makes inadequate the idea of the Church, 
which tends to be reduced from Christ’s Mystical Body to a 
divinely founded organization. Much greater emphasis is needed 
upon doctrine as something each Catholic needs for himself, 
something through which his own life is destined to reach fulfil- 
ment. This personal intellectual approach to the faith is greatly 
needed both in our schools and universities. And it is at this very 
point that non-Catholics, and even non-Christians, often have 
something of the true Catholic inheritance, a humble attitude to- 
wards the mysteries of life and of faith, a readiness to learn, and a 
desire to penetrate more deeply into philosophical and theological 
truth. Too often the Catholic lacks just this attitude, the attitude 
which should be above all his. It does not occur to him that his 
education so far has given him no more than a very elementary 
groundwork from which he may penetrate into the riches of his 
faith. One reason for this is the absence within our universities 
in this country of a Catholic Institute or Faculty at university 
level. Until these exist the Catholic undergraduate will be at a 
erave disadvantage; and for any kind of ecumenical activity he 
will have to rely on the chance proximity of an interested priest 
or the help of his own already busy chaplain. Any substantial 
achievement will be difficult of attainment. 

For training in ecumenical work is something more than study- 
~ ing the Instruction to Local Ordinaries of 1949 or the relevant 
passages in Humani Generis. Papal Instructions are written in the 
light of existing activity; their admonitions and directions are for 
movements which have already engaged in making contacts with 
other Christians, as for example the work of the groups under the 
inspiration of the Unitas Association, which might well be the 
inspiration for the formation of groups in our own universities. 
The university level at which such groups would work, under 
the guidance of a trained and experienced priest, would be the 
level at which serious theological questions are asked and 
answered. This is the level at which our theology in the past has 
actually been developed; the expressions we use were hammered 
out as a result of the thinking and discussion of university gradu- 
ates or their equivalents. At the university level the problem of 

how to find opportunities of being ecumenical should hardly 
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exist. A university exists to discuss ultimate problems; this at least 
should be its ideal, as it was in the past. The Catholic owes 
allegiance to a Church which believes in the revelation of Christ, 
but believes that this revelation has been entrusted to a Church 
founded by him, which will gradually perceive more and more 
of its nature and implications and show them to the world. We 
have no final blue-print; we have only the gift of God which 
enables us to be wiser and more loving and to become ever more 
like his Son. We have this gift, a mystery of mysteries, which we 
can never cease to contemplate and to comprehend more per- 
fectly. 

The university exists to encourage such contemplation and 
comprehension. It is above all the place where the human spirit 
can open out, using the full powers of the mind and spirit to see 
more profoundly into the truths entrusted to us. This Catholic 
attitude breathes the spirit which has been the very life of all 
Western science, natural and supernatural, a reverent belief that 
the entire created world has been put into the hands of man, 
not to do with it what he likes, but to use it as a way to wisdom 
as he penetrates deeper and deeper into created nature, moulding 
and shaping natural processes more and more to the benefit of 
human society. It is precisely the spirit of Catholic freedom, the 
spirit of being at home in the Father’s house. That is our tradi- 
tional metaphor. It expresses the truth of the freedom with 
which a Catholic at a university needs to face the questions which 
seem to be unsolved in theology; it expresses the truth of the 
freedom with which the natural scientist sits down before a 
problem; a spirit which is humble and willing to learn. 

We are but two days old, if that. There seems no reason why 
human beings should not continue to live on this earth for 
hundreds or thousands of times the number of years for which 
civilization has so far existed. Yet we are sometimes tempted to 
look back on the human history of the Church as though we 
have in it a tradition complete and final, something to be treated 
like a museum piece. But a protective attitude is hardly necessary; 
the tradition of the Church is a living thing and its own vitality 
is its protection. The Revelation it contains is complete, given 
once for all, but its showing forth in the unfolding of tradition is 
continuous. All we yet have may well be, metaphorically 
speaking the work of a day or two. Much of our understanding 
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of it is in the childish stage. We cannot learn to run before we can 
walk. The Church in its wisdom knows this. Under her direction, 
for instance, we have gone on repeating phrases in the psalms or 
other passages in the Scriptures that are intrinsically meaningless. 
We wait for the elucidation of a better text; meanwhile each may 
read his personal meaning into the words. This is only one simple 
illustration of the working of the Church’s mind. It is prudent to 
be conservative. We are but children. But if we are children we 
must not be over-confident in our powers; we are in God’s 
loving care, the children of our Father. We must come down from 
our high horse and realize that we have far more to learn, that 
future generations may well proceed much further than we have 
gone in their understanding of the Christian dispensation. This is 
not to say that man will be any more essentially capax of God. It is 
that God will progressively take hold of human tools and human 
society. Man himself, each man, is, always has been, and always 
will be, an immortal soul, made to be one with God in his Son. 
But we are not in fact given this destiny as individual units, we 
are made to be altogether one body in his Son, one Church, in 
one society of all human beings. We are made not merely to put 
up with life on earth, but to redeem it and perfect it. 

What has all this to do with the ecumenical scene at the 
universities: We believe that all men are called to the Church, 
but we also believe that God’s grace is available in some sort to 
all men of good will. Those not in the Church are not deprived 
~ of their natural faculties, nor are they even deprived of that divine 
assistance which enables man to begin to apprehend himself and 
the world on the level of grace and faith. What has been here 
written is a plea to Catholics at the universities to come out of 
their isolation and be prepared to discuss their problems, all their 
problems, in the open air with other Christians; to share with 
them where possible their tradition, their faith and the problems 
it poses. Fifty years ago there was complete isolation between 
ourselves and our separated brethren in matters of biblical 
scholarship. This was greatly to our disadvantage and the im- 
poverishment of our exegesis, as is proved by the change which 
has since taken place. Today we share, to a much greater extent 
with other Christian scholars, the common fruits of scriptural 
research and join together in meetings and conferences organized 
for this end. What is beginning to be done in the sphere of biblical 
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scholarship might well be extended to other branches of theo- 
logical learning. 

The most striking action of the Holy See in the sphere of 
ecumenical relations was a positive action, taken since the war, 
clearly pointing in a particular direction, an action designed to 
relieve a particular situation, a friendly gesture. Two German 
ex-Lutheran pastors, married men, were ordained and permitted 
to continue their married life whilst working as Catholic priests. 
They work as ordinary Catholic priests and they are married. 
The Holy See did not take this action for any special compassion- 
ate reasons in regard to these two men. The action was intended 
as a sign that this was a means of solving a difficulty, of showing 
Rome’s willingness not to remain adamant on matters other than 
those of faith. The action has the most obvious application to 
England. It has been said here that the faithful would be scandalized 
by permissions for ex-Anglican convert clergymen to be ordained, 
as married Catholic priests. This seems to be a case of attributing 
to the faithful an opinion on something about which the majority 
of them had never thought as a practical issue, and about which 
they would, with due submission, be perfectly prepared to say 
that their superiors know best. I am being extremely frank. But 
the laity are frequently asked nowadays to be frank, to voice their 
opinions.® 

There is another matter not entirely dissimilar. The reforms of 
the breviary which are proceeding at Rome seem to suggest that 
a modified form of daily and Sunday office may be instituted for 
the use of the parish priest and people in the parish church. The 
Anglicans already possess such an office, based on the breviary 
offices; it is widely recognized as an effective means of worship 
and instruction of great intrinsic beauty. It seems possible that any 
reform of the breviary which led to the introduction of a paro- 
chial office ought to try to take some account of the Anglican 
office and to approximate to it where feasible. At least the whole 
subject is one for discussion, and those with an expert knowledge 
and experience of this particular part of it could make a useful 
contribution. Such discussion would deal with the place of the 
psalms in the Christian tradition, and ways and means of ensuring 


6 The above reference to Pastor Goethe and his fellow-priest is not just my guess-work. 
An eminent authority in Rome, the reliability of whose word could not be doubted, 
assured me that what I have said about the purpose of their ordination is true. 
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that they can be a valid means of prayer and worship for the 
industrial congregations of today. 

The key question in ecumenical discussion is the nature of the 
Church. The Catholic student who wishes to take part in ecu- 
menical activity will need to be conversant with ecclesiology, and 
he will have read something of what Catholic theologians have 
written in relation to the discussions emerging from the work of 
the World Council of Churches. He will find there Catholic 
teaching which is traditional and yet in touch with the difficulties 
of other Christians seeking for unity, but unable to find it. If he 
can read French he will be able to build up a considerable know- 
ledge of the subject. Even in English there is enough to provide a 
foundation and framework. If he perseveres he may well succeed 
in persuading those around him of the necessity for regular work 
of this sort, sponsored by responsible Catholics and sanctioned 
and blessed by their bishop. The opportunities are there and 
waiting, as they are in the whole of our contemporary society, 
where Catholics are constantly in contact with their separated 
brethren but lack the knowledge and training to turn their good 
will into apostolic work. 
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A PENTECOST SERMON OF ST AUGUSTINE ON 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Translated by HuGH FARMER, 0.5.8. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In his popular sermons St Augustine (Bishop of Hippo 396-430) never 
tired of insisting on the unity of the Church. This was particularly 
necessary in face of the strong Donatist schism which had originated 
from the supposed invalidity of the consecration of Cecilian, Bishop of 
Carthage, and had flourished for more than eighty years. This dangerous 
attack on the validity of the hierarchy and sacraments threatened the very 
existence of the African Church; the Donatists claimed to be the one true 
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Church, they had the appearances of Catholicism and much of its 
reality: a hierarchy, valid sacraments and orthodoxy on most points of 
doctrine. They had also obtained control of many churches and frequently 
resorted to violence in support of their claims. 

St Augustine strongly insisted on both the visible and the spiritual 
aspects of the Mystery of the Church: both are due to the Holy Spirit 
who dwells within her like the human soul in the body, Pentecost is both 
the cause and the sign of her unity and universality, as he recalls in 
sermon 268 translated below. The Donatists impugned both these notes; 
but their sect, he answered, was confined to Africa like that of the 
Eunomians to Asia, while the Catholica is everywhere, spreading in all 
directions like a growing vine. The schismatics, however, are useless 
branches, cut off in their sterility by the husbandman and remaining in 
the same state ever since. Spiritual death is the consequence of schism; 
a separated member loses the life of the Body and the Spirit of Christ. 
(Cf. Sermo XLVI, c. viii, no. 18; Sermo CCLXVII, ad finem.) 

The gift of tongues at Pentecost showed that the Church was truly 
universal even when contained within the Cenacle. But St Augustine 
had seen this universality realized by the spread of the Church through- 
out the civilized world, so that she now spoke all languages, no longer 
by a miracle of tongues, but simply through her diffusion. He could 
identify himself by charity with all nations in the Church: “Greek is my 
language, Syriac and Hebrew too . . . because I am in the unity of all 
nations.’ The provincial sectarianism of the Donatists, on the other hand, 
eae their claims were unfounded. (Cf. Enarratio in Psalm 147, 
no. 19. 

Although his tireless preaching that the decisions of the Catholic 
Church show the path for all to follow and that communion with her 
was necessary for every Christian dealt them blows from which they 
never recovered, and even though in 411 a Donatist conference admitted 
that Cecilian could not be proved a traditor, the Donatists survived as a 
small sect until the Arabic invasions of the seventh century. Perhaps 
St Augustine himself would not have been surprised. In a sermon 
discovered fairly recently he said: ‘Since we are Catholic Christians, 
let us run in this way which is the only Church of God, as foretold by 
the Scriptures. God did not will her to be hidden, lest anyone might 
excuse himself; it was foretold that she would fill the world, and in 
fact she has done so. Heresies and schisms should not trouble us; we should 
rather be troubled if there were none, because they have been foretold.’ 
(Miscellanea Agostiniana, vol. I, p. 286.) 
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Te coming of the Holy Spirit makes this day a solemn 


feast for us; it is fifty days since our Lord’s Resurrection, 
seven weeks of seven days. But seven sevens are only 
forty-nine, the extra one is added to draw our attention to unity. 

What was the coming of the Holy Spirit, and what did it 
accomplish? How did he show us his presence, and how did he 
prove it? By everyone speaking the languages of all nations. 
A hundred and twenty men were there in the same place—the 
holy number of the twelve apostles multiplied by ten. Did then 
those on whom the Spirit came each speak a single language, so 
that some spoke one and some another, and thus between them 
the languages of all the nations were spoken? Not so; but each 
and every man spoke the language of each nation. A single 
individual speaking every language is a sign of the unity of the 
Church amidst the different tongues of all peoples. Notice how 
our attention is here directed to the unity of the Catholic Church 
- which is spread through the whole world. 

Whoever has the Holy Spirit is within the Church which 
speaks in the tongues of all peoples. Whoever is outside this 
Church does not have the Holy Spirit. He deigned to prove his 
presence by the languages of all the nations precisely so that who- 
ever is within the unity of the Church which speaks all languages 
may thus realize that he has the Holy Spirit. “There is one body’, 
says the apostle Paul, ‘one body and one Spirit.’ Consider our 
bodily members. The body is made up of many members, and a 
~ single spirit animates them all. I co-ordinate all my members by 
my human spirit which makes me a man. I command them to act, 
by willing the eyes to see, the ears to hear, the tongue to speak, 
the hands to work and the feet to walk. The function of the 
members is different, but a single spirit unites them all together. 
Many actions are commanded and accomplished, but only one 
principle commands them, only one is obeyed. Now the relation 
of our spirit (that is, our soul) to our members is the same as that 
of the Holy Spirit to the members of Christ, that is, to the body of 
Christ which is the Church. Thus when the apostle says ‘one 
body’, he does not want us to think of a corpse. He says ‘one 
body’, but is it alive? Yes, it lives by a spirit—and one Spirit’.! 
Consider our body carefully, brethren, and grieve for those who 
are cut off from the Church. But as long as we are alive and well, 


1 Eph. iv, 4. 
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all our members perform their functions. And if one member is 
in pain, all the members suffer with it, but because it is in the body, 
the member can suffer but cannot die. Death indeed is nothing 
else than the loss of the spirit. If a member is cut off from the 
body, does the spirit follow itz? Yet a separated member is 
recognized for what it is: a finger, a hand, an arm or an ear. It 
keeps its form apart from the body, but not its life. So also the 
man separated from the Church.2 You look for a Sacrament and 
you find he has it, you look for Baptism and you find he has it, 
you look for the creed, and you find he has that too. All this is 
the form; but it is useless to glory in the external form without 
being animated by the interior Spirit. 

God, my dear brethren, strongly draws our attention to unity. 
Let this example convince you. When God made everything 
and creatures began to exist, he made stars in heaven, flowers 
and trees on earth. At his word ‘Let the earth bring forth’, the 
trees and flowers came into existence. When he said ‘Let the 
waters bring forth fishes and birds’, it was so; when he said, “Let 
the earth bring forth a living soul of all beasts and cattle’, it was 
so.3 Did God make all birds from a single bird or all fishes from 
a single fish? All horses from one horse or all animals from a 
single animal? Did not the earth rather bring forth many together, 
and bring many into existence by many births: 

But when God created man, he made only one individual 
from whom the whole human race has descended. He did not 
even choose to make first two separate individuals, male and 
female; but first one man, and then from him one woman. What 
was the reason for this: Why did the whole human race spring 
from a single individual, except that thereby God might recom- 
mend unity to the attention of us all? And Christ our Lord was 
born of a single human parent, a woman; unity is a virgin, it 
preserves virginity and incorruptibility. 

Our Lord himself recommended the Church’s unity to the 
apostles; when he appeared to them, they thought they saw a 
spirit, they were afraid, but afterwards they were strengthened 
by his words: “Why are you troubled and why do these reasonings 
arise in your hearts? See my hands, touch and see, for a spirit has 


2 St Augustine treats this theme more fully in Tractatus in Joannem XXVI, no. 13 and 
XXVII, no. 6. 


3 Cf. Gen. i, 20-24. 
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not flesh and bones, which you see that I have.’4 And while 
they were still astonished for joy, he took food, not because he 
needed it but to show his power, and he ate it in their sight. He 
thus drew their attention to the reality of his body (against the 
wicked) and to the unity of the Church. And what did he say: 
‘Are not these the words I spoke to you while I was still with you, 
how that everything must be fulfilled which was written about 
me in the law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms?’5 Then, 
the Gospel says, he opened their minds that they might understand 
the Scriptures. And he said to them: “Thus is it written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead on the 
third day.’© Here indeed is our head, but where are the members? 
Here is the bridegroom, where is the bride? Read the marriage- 
contract, listen to the bridegroom. Do you seek the bride? Listen 
to him: no one takes away his bride from Christ or substitutes 
another for her; hear this from him. Where do you seek Christ? 
In human fables or in the truth of the Gospels? He suffered, he 
rose again on the third day, he showed himself to his disciples. 
Now we have found him, but where do we look for her? Let 
us ask him. ‘It behoved Christ to suffer and rise again from the 
dead on the third day.’ That has taken place already, we see it 
now. Tell us more, Lord, tell us, lest we fall into error. ‘And 
preach in his name penance and the remission of sins to all nations, 
beginning from Jerusalem.’7 The Church began at Jerusalem and 
reached even to us. She is both there and here. The Church did 
not leave Jerusalem to reach us; she grew, but did not depart from 
thence. Soon after his Resurrection he recommended this. He 
lived with them for forty days, and just before he ascended into 
heaven he again recommended the Church herself. On the point 
of departure the bridegroom recommended his bride to his 
friends: he did not mean that she should love one of them only, 
but that she should continue to love him as her bridegroom and 
them as the bridegroom’s friends, but no single one of them as her 


4 Luke 24, 38-39. 

5 Ibid., 44. 

6 Ibid., 46. at 

7 Ibid., 47. In Sermon CXVI, no. 6, St Augustine, beginning from this text, contrasts the 
Apostles’ knowledge with ours. “They saw the Head, they believed what he told them 
about the Body. . . . We see what they did not see: the Church spread among all 
peoples. But we do not see what they saw: Christ in the flesh. . . . The Whole Christ 
has been revealed to them and to us, but seen by neither; they saw the Head and 
believed in the Body, we see the Body and believe in the Head.’ 
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bridegroom. The bridegroom’s friends should be zealous for 
this; they should not allow her to be contaminated by impure 
love; to be loved in that way is really hatred. Consider carefully 
the zealous friend of the bridegroom: when he sees the bride as 
it were prostituting herself with the bridegroom’s friends, he 
says: ‘I hear that there are divisions among you, and in part I 
believe it. I have been told, brethren, by those who belong to 
Chloe’s household that there are divisions among you, and each 
of you says: “I am of Paul, I am of Apollos, I am of Cephas, I 
am of Christ.” Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you: 
Or were you baptized in the name of Paul?’8 Like a true friend he 
rejected the love of a bride who was not his own. In order to 
reign with the bridegroom he chooses not to be loved as a bride- 
groom. 

The Church then was recommended to us, and at the ascension 
Jesus spoke in this way to those who had asked about the end of 
the world, those who had said: “Tell us when shall these things be, 
and when shall be the time of thy coming :’9 He answered: ‘It is 
not for you to know the times which the Father has appointed in 
his power.’ Listen, disciple, to what you can learn from the 
master: “But you shall receive the power of the Holy Spirit, 
which shall come upon you.’!0 And indeed so it happened: he 
ascended into heaven on the fortieth day, and today all who 
were present were filled with the Holy Spirit coming upon them, 
they spoke the languages of all nations. The very same unity is 
again commended by the languages of all nations. It was com- 
mended by the risen Lord, it was commended by the ascending 
Lord, it was confirmed by the Holy Spirit who came today. 


851 Corext 18 ssterr—r 3s 
9 Cf. Matt. xxiv, 3. 
to Acts i, 6-8. 
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COMMENT 
I. Extra Eccrestam Nu Lia SALUS 


SOME seven years ago there was an extended correspondence in 
The Times under the title Catholicism Today. The leading article 
which summed up the correspondence after six weeks contained 
this passage: ‘Roman Catholics are not in fact committed as is 
widely believed to the doctrine that all non-Roman Catholics 
are damned.’ It remains true, however, that the doctrine that 
apart from the Church no one can be saved is in fact held by 
Roman Catholics as an integral part of their faith. Readers of 
St Augustine’s sermon on the unity of the Church in this number 
will have noticed that he holds that those who are outside the 
Catholic Church cannot have the Holy Spirit. He had in mind of 
course the leaders of the Donatist schism and considered them as 
being in formal rebellion against divinely constituted authority. 
Upon these premises Catholics would say today what St Augustine 
said then. The Church does not change its doctrines to suit the 
temper and views of different ages. But new knowledge and 
changed circumstances do sometimes enable the Church to see 
more deeply into and understand more clearly things that are 
implicit in the unchanging truth of which it is the depositary. 
_ This clearer insight is exemplified in the interpretations which 
have been put by the theologians, in relatively recent times, 
upon the problem of the salvation of non-Catholics. In a number 
of Tue Lire oF THE Spirit devoted to Christian unity it is not 
unfitting that there should be some discussion of these develop- 
ments. 

It is a truth of faith that Christ our Lord operates his work of 
redemption and salvation solely through the one Church, which 
he founded and which is his Mystical Body. This truth is of 
course summed up in the maxim extra ecclesiam nulla salus. That 
the Mystical Body of Christ on earth and the Church Catholic 
and Roman are one and the same entity is a doctrine based upon 
this truth so clearly that it possesses an authority only less than 
that of a solemnly defined dogma. It has been clearly laid down in 
the encyclical Mystici Corporis and reiterated in Humani Genesis. 
Those who are saved, therefore, whoever they be; the non- 
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Catholic believers, the atheists and agnostics, among whom we 
live; the pagans and savages in remote regions, if they attain to 
salvation attain it through Christ in his Church. 

The classical explanation of this truth is given by St Thomas 
in his Summa Theologica.1 St Thomas’s thought here is all the 
more profound because he treats the question in terms of the 
whole Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, triumphant, suffering 
and militant. His starting point is in the very heart of Christology 
and in the purpose of the Incarnation and the universality of our 
Lord’s atoning work. Having shown in the teaching of St Paul 
that Christ is the head of the Church, he asks if this means that he 
is the head of the whole human race, in such wise that all men are 
members of his Mystical Body. He recalls the passages of Scripture 
which teach the universality of the Atonement; e.g. 1 Tim. 4, 10: 
“We hope in the living God who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of the faithful.” And 1 John 2, 2: “And he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for those of the 
whole world.’ 

He then explains. There is this difference between the physical 
body of man and the mystical body of the Church, that whereas 
the members of the physical body all exist together at the same 
time, the members of the Mystical Body do not; neither with 
respect to their natural existence—for the body of the Church 
consists of men who from the beginning of the world have 
existed, and of those who until the end of the world will exist. 
Nor with respect to their supernatural existence, for even among 
those men who exist (naturally) at the same time, some do not 
yet possess grace, though later they will possess it, while others 
already possess it. Therefore among members of the Mystical 
Body are to be counted not only those who are actually such, but 
also those who are potentially such. 

Now, of these, some are potentially such but with a potency 
which will never be actualized, while the potency of others will 
at some time be so; and this in three degrees. One degree is by 
faith, another by charity and the third by the fulfilment of glory 
in the next life. Thus looking at the matter generally and with 
regard to the whole duration of the world, Christ is the Head of 


1 Il, 8, 3. For much of what follows I am indebted to the Essay on ‘Membership of the 
ae Part 3, Essay 2, in God the Unknown, by Victor White, o.?. (Harvill Press 
1956. : 
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all men, but according to different degrees. 

Firstly, and principally he is the Head of all those who are actually 
one with him in glory. 

Secondly, of those who are actually one with him by charity (i.e. 
possessing sanctifying grace in this life). 

Thirdly, of those who are actually one with him by faith only, 
and not charity. 

Fourthly, of those who are one with him only potentially, but 
whose potentiality is divinely destined to be actualized in the 
future. 

Fifthly, of those who are one with him potentially and whose 
- potentiality will never be actualized; such are men living in this 
world, who are not destined to grace and glory. But such of 
these as have died cease entirely to be members of Christ, for 
ery are no longer capable even in potency of being united with 

m. 

Hence even unbelievers, although they are not actually of the 
Church, are nevertheless potentially of it. This potentiality is 
grounded on two things: firstly and principally in the power of 
Christ which is sufficient for the salvation of the whole human 
race; and secondly in the freedom of the will to accept this salva- 
tion and the means necessary to obtain it. 

It will be noticed that St Thomas deals here with membership 
of the Body of Christ entirely in terms of its inner life of grace, 
and not at all with its hierarchical and juridical structure. This 
was, of course, not because he was unconscious of it, still less 
because he thought it unimportant, but simply because he took 
it for granted. He was not confronted by a Christendom split up 
into a multiplicity of separate and competing Churches. Even the 
Eastern schism was for him and his contemporaries remote and 
wholly exceptional, and may well have seemed much more 
temporary than it does to us today. 

Our attention is very much more concentrated on the relation 
of a Christian to the external structure of the Church as a criterion 
of membership. When therefore we turn to the authoritative 
teaching of the contemporary Church, as it is set out in the 
Encyclical Mystici Corporis, we find that its ultimate basis is still 
the sacrament of baptism; that every baptized person ipso facto 
becomes a member of the Church Catholic and Roman, Christ’s 
Mystical Body on earth, wherever and in whatever religious 
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body this sacrament may have been administered. By it is received 
sanctifying grace, the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Charity and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the very groundwork 
of the sacramental life of the Church. Nothing can destroy this, 
once it is received, but deliberate anid grievous sin. 

The adherence in good faith to the Christian body which 
administered the baptism, whether it be the Church of England 
or one of the Free Churches, provided the baptism was validly 
performed, can in no way damage its inner effect of sacramental 
grace and character. What does happen as a result of this personal 
act of adherence (and we may apply St Thomas’s distinction 
here) is that there is an increase in potentiality and a lessening in 
actuality in the relationship of the person concerned to the 
Catholic Church. The actuality that remains is the sacramental 
grace and the character of baptism. But the actuality that is 
diminished and becomes potentiality only is the title to a share 
in the fullness of the common life of the Mystical Body. This can 
only be found within the visible hierarchical structure of the 
Catholic Church, which guards and teaches the Faith in its fullness 
and provides the whole range of sacramental life instituted in 
his Church by Christ our Lord. Where valid orders have been 
retained, as in the Eastern Orthodox Church, the actuality of 
sacramental life is very much greater. Yet even here there is 
separation from the divine society, due to schism, the loss of the 
fullness of authority and the completeness of unity in the Faith. 

All this is implicit only in the teaching of Mystici Corporis, 
which says in fact very little about those who are outside the 
visible structure of the Church. It does, however, indicate that 
all those who are thus separated from visible unity can be held as 
members of the Church in voto (by desire), if their separation is in 
good faith; if, that is, they are faithful to conscience and do what 
in them lies to follow God’s will and obey it. This would apply 
_ of course not only to the baptized, whose actual relationship to the 
Church is made closer by the character of the sacrament and its 
grace, but also, in a more potential way, to the unbaptized. The 
good will and implicit desire of these procure them the inner 
grace of sanctification, of which baptism is the ordained means, 
without receiving the outward and visible sign of the sacrament 
and its accompanying character. Whether the agnostic and 
unbeliever, assuming their good faith, can receive this super- 
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natural gift of God by a kind of implicit faith is a matter about 
which theologians argue. We cannot know the answer to this 
question with certainty. It is therefore one to be left in the hands 
of God whose justice and mercy we know to be infinite. 

In the final paragraphs of Mystici Corporis the Pope, addressing 
those who do not belong to the visible structure of the Catholic 
Church, refers to words which he spoke at the beginning of his 
pontificate when he committed them to God’s care and keeping. 
He now begs them to yield their free consent to the inner stirrings 
of God’s grace, and strive to extricate themselves from a state in 
which they cannot be secure of their own eternal salvation. This 
security, of which the Pope speaks, is not the subjective security 
which depends upon the personal movement of the will in 
acceptance of God’s grace, whenever and however bestowed, but 
the objective security provided by the divine guarantee of the 
Church, which mediates to us certainty concerning its authority 
and the faith and sacramental life of which it is the sole appointed 
guardian. 

The Pope goes on to give as the reason for this that while those 
who are not within the visible structure of the Church may be 
related to the Mystical Body of the Redeemer by a certain 
longing and even desire, unconscious though these may be, yet 
they lack those many great heavenly gifts and aids the use of 
which can be legitimately enjoyed only in the Catholic Church. 
The heavenly gifts and aids of which the Pope speaks are the 
fullness of divine authority within the divine society which ensures 
fellowship in the true faith and the secure guarantee of the whole 
range of sacramental life. These the encyclical emphasizes are the 
means by which God’s gift of salvation is mediated to men, and 
only within the visible structure and common life of the Mystical 
Body can they be found in their entirety and with the security 
afforded by its authority. 

To sum up. All men everywhere, the human race as a whole in 
fact, are in some sense members of the Church, Christ’s Mystical 
Body, either potentially or actually; cither in fact or in desire. 
Indeed (and here I am quoting in substance the words of Fr 
Victor White in his essay, already cited, on membership of the 
Church), that membership is a very rich and complex concept, 
capable of realization or non-realization in manifold different 
ways. A man may satisfy one clement contained in the concept 
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without satisfying others. He may be externally and visibly a 
member of the Church, yet without grace and entirely cut off 
from its inner life; while another may be externally and visibly 
cut off from membership in it and yet be sharing to a high degree, 
by implicit desire, its inner life of union with Christ. 

In other words a good Protestant, and perhaps even a good 
agnostic or atheist, may be far more in Christ by grace than a bad 
Catholic. Some theologians distinguish between those who are 
perfectly and completely members of the Church, that is who 
hold perfect internal as well as external unity with it; those who 
are completely but imperfectly members, namely those in external 
communion but who share only imperfectly, or not at all, the 
inner life of grace; those who are perfectly but incompletely, 
namely those in a state of grace, but outside the visible structure 
of the Church; and so on. These divisions are necessarily some- 
what arbitrary and unsatisfactory, but they serve to emphasize 
the point that membership of the Church, by which alone Christ 
mediates his redeeming power to men, is a complex and not a 
simple and easy concept; it cannot be applied or denied in all 
cases without qualification. 


Il. ECUMENICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Tue Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
to Local Ordinaries on the Ecumenical Movement, issued in 
December 1949, emphasized, among other things necessary to the 
promotion of ‘reunion’ work by Catholics, the desirability of 
instruction for the laity in all that concerns it and its methods. 
There is now a considerable Catholic literature in English on 
this subject, though much of it may still be almost unknown to the 
majority of Catholics. It will be useful therefore, for readers of 
THE LiFe OF THE Spiir, to set out here a short bibliography of the 
most important works in that literature, with brief comments on 
their scope and suitability for various types of reader. 

Perhaps the most important book yet published, as well as the 
first of its kind in this country, is Divided Christendom—A Catholic 
Study of the Problem of Reunion by Yves M. J. Congar, o.p. 
(Geoffrey Bles, 1939); a translation from the French. Pére Congar, 
the well-known Dominican theologian, has a wide experience of 
ecumenical work in France. His book is theological and displays 
a lively and critical sympathy with the non-Catholic mind and 
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its outlook, in conjunction with a penetrating application to its 
positions of soundly based Catholic principles. The chapter on 
Anglicanism is of particular value in this connection. Readers who 
decide to tackle this book should be prepared for some intensive 
reading. 

Another book of almost equal value, though not so explicitly 
theological, except at one or two special points, is The Christian 
Dilemma: Catholic Church and Reformation, by W. H. van de Pol, 
D.D. (J. M. Dent, 1952); a translation from the Dutch. Dr van de 
Pol was a Dutch Calvinist, then an Anglican and at last a Catholic 
and a priest. He has been deeply concerned in the past in the 
ecumenical movement itself and is so now from the point of 
view of Catholic ecumenism. He has therefore an unrivalled 
experience, at first hand, of ecumenical method and outlook. 
Particularly enlightening is his analysis of the nature of Anglican- 
ism and of its principles, and of the influence of the Church of 
England as an institution in English life. This book can be recom- 
mended, as second only to Pére Congar’s, to interested readers 
who are prepared for reasonably close study. 

A smaller and rather more elementary book is The Catholic 
approach to Protestantism, by George Tavard (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955); a translation from the French by the author 
himself. This is also an excellent introduction to Catholic Ecu- 
menism and its spirit, and to the history and progress of the 
Ecumenical Movement, and the Conferences which gave rise to 
the organization of the World Council of Churches. Of particular 
value is the part dealing with the attitude of the Holy See to 
Ecumenism and the special chapter on its official pronouncements 
on this subject. 

Catholicism and the Ecumenical Movement, by J. M. Todd, with 
an Introduction by the Abbot of Downside (Longmans, 1956). 
This is perhaps the best book, for those who have no previous 
knowledge, on which to make a start. It is small in compass but 
written with wide knowledge, and it is exceptionally compre- 
hensive. It outlines the history of the Ecumenical Movement 
itself, and sets out in forthright terms what, in the author’s view, 
should be the relationship of Catholics to it if unity of non- 
Catholics with the true Church is ever to be achieved. With 
Mr Todd’s book may also be mentioned Essays in Christian Unity, 
by Fr Henry St John, o.P. (Blackfriars Publications, 1955). This 
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is a more occasional and less consecutive work, but it will be found 
to contain much information and to throw light on the nature 
of the ecumenical approach to our separated brethren. — 

Two books of a rather different kind will also be found useful. 
The first is The Sheepfold and the Shepherd, by Columba Cary 
Elwes, 0.s.B. (Longmans, 1956). Dom Columba sets out, without 
polemical aims, to describe the Catholic religious way of life to 
non-Catholics. This he does with a gentleness and deep insight 
which are both moving and attractive. The chapters on Prayer 
and on Meditating on the Church deserve special mention. But 
Dom Columba’s insight into the working of the non-Catholic 
mind and the ethos it has created for itself is not always equally 
penetrating. Some of his judgments on its positions are too super- 
ficial and lacking in understanding, and this will tend to neutralize 
a little the excellence of his positive expositions. The second book 
that many will find useful, provided they are prepared for a 
theological approach, is Christ, Our Lady and the Church—a 
Study in Eirenic Theology, by Yves M. J. Congar, o.p. (Longmans, 
1957). Eirenic theology seeks to trace doctrinal differences to their 
roots in history with a view to their possible reconciliation in a 
truer view of their real nature. Pére Congar holds that the 
differences which divide Catholics and Protestants go deeper 
than their disagreement about the nature of the Church. They are 
rooted in divergent views of the nature of the Incarnation itself, 
these being in their turn attributable to a distorted idea of the 
relation of Christ’s humanity to fallen human nature, and the 
resultant methods of God’s power in saving us. 

Pére Congar shows in this book that there is a fundamental 
difference of philosophical interpretation between Catholics and 
Protestants in the respective concepts of person and nature. This 
difference begins at the point where Protestantism and the 
historic Catholic tradition part company. The Protestant em- 
phasis in this divergence is monophysite in tendency, because its 
effect is to minimize and distort the place and function of the 
sacred Humanity of Christ in the work of redemption, and in 
consequence the part played by our Lady and the Church in its 
economy. 

To have a sympathetic appreciation of the aspirations of the 
Church of South India scheme, in the context of the Anglican 
principles that gave it birth and support it; to realize the force 
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of the tensions within Anglicanism the launching of it has 
focussed, is to understand what the ecumenical spirit means to 
many of our separated brethren. The last book on our list is a 
pamphlet, The Church of South India and the Church, by Donald 
Rea, published for the Confraternity of Unity (Baxter’s Press, 
Oxford, 1956). The author is an Anglican Papalist who accepts 
all Catholic doctrine including the Vatican decrees. Yet he 
possesses a distinctly Anglican mind and outlook. He holds that 
the Church of England, itself an ‘imperfect’ Church, can and 
must accept the South India compromise with all its anomalies, 
and that ultimately its development will further the cause of 
Christian unity in the direction of the trye unity of Rome. 
Canon Rea is well-read both in St Thomas and the latest work 
of Catholic theologians on ecclesiology. His ably-written pamphlet 
will enable Catholics to watch what is taking place among our 
separated brethren as a result of this manifestation of the ecu- 
menical spirit, with suspended judgment as to whither it may be 
leading, but with sympathy bred of knowledge and understanding 


of the real situation with all its cross-currents and complexities. 


eke i af 
EXTRACTS 


Tue Autumn number of Pax, the Quarterly Review of the Bene- 
_ dictines of Prinknash, contains an article of particular interest in rela- 
tion to the manifold problems of Christian unity. It is by Dom Bede 
Griffiths, 0.s.B., and is on Kerala. This is the name given, in the 
reorganization of the states of the Republic of India, to what was before 
composed of Travancore, Cochin and Malabar in the extreme south- 
west. 
It has the distinction of being the most literate and best-educated 
state in the Indian Union. It is said there are more graduates per 
square mile around Tiruvalla, the town in which I am now living, 
than in any other part of the world. 
Kerala, however, has a Communist government owing to the fact 
that in it there is found a combination of wealth and poverty, a high 
level of education and much unemployment. 
On the other hand it has the distinction of being the most Christian. 
State in India. Christians are said to number about one-third of the 
population, and their influence is even more considerable as they are 
one of the wealthiest of the communities. 
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There are traditions, to be by no means dismissed as legendary, that 

the Church in South India was founded by St Thomas the Apostle. 
The most important witness to this tradition is St Ephraem the 
Syrian. He was bishop of Edessa in Mesopotamia in the fourth 
century and records not only that St Thomas preached the gospel in 
India, but also that he was martyred there and that his bones were 
afterwards moved to Edessa. This evidence is important because, 
if anything is certain, it is that the Church in India was from the 
earliest times closely connected with the East Syrian or Chaldean 
Church, of which Edessa was one of the principal sees. It was from 
this Church that the Church in India received its liturgy, and for 
many centuries it was subject to its jurisdiction. We may take it for 
certain that the Church was established in India in the fourth century 
and that it was in close touch with the Church of Edessa. 


It continued its existence for the next thousand years, deriving its 
orders from the metropolitan of Persia. In the ninth century the 
metropolitan of Persia followed the greater part of the Syrian Church 
into the Nestorian heresy. There is no evidence, however, that the 
Church in India was ever affected by this and there is evidence that 
there was intercourse throughout this period between Indian Bishops 
and the Holy See. 


When the Portuguese came in the fifteenth century the Syrian 
Church was recognized as being both Catholic and Orthodox and 
enjoyed full communion with the Holy See. But then begins one of 
the most tragic incidents in the history of the Church. The Portu- 
guese were for the most part unable to conceive of a Catholicism 
other than the Latin Catholicism they themselves professed and 
they began a campaign to force the Syrian Church to accept the 
jurisdiction of a Latin bishop and to change their rites and customs. 


The result was a disastrous schism which has lasted to the present day. 
The Syro-Malabar Church, which remained faithful to Rome, 
suffered the mutilation of its ancient rite and had to accept a Latin 
hierarchy. This policy has been reversed within the last thirty years; 
it now has its own hierarchy. But the centuries of Latinization are not 
so easy to eradicate. The Syrian Christians or Jacobites, in schism from 
Rome, themselves became divided under the influence of Protestant 
missionaries and by internal disputes. During the past twenty-five 
years, however, there has been a widespread reunion movement among 
them, initiated by Mar Ivanios, a leading Jacobite Bishop who visited 
England and was a well known and respected figure here. There are 
now nearly a hundred thousand Jacobites reunited with the Catholic 
Church, and the movement is still growing. They use not the East 
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Syrian rite, formerly used in Kerala, but a West Syrian rite derived from 
Antioch. . 


This rite is of great interest. It is one of the oldest rites in the Church 
and is now substantially the same as it was in the time of St John 
Chrysostom. The Syriac language is closely akin to the Aramaic 
which was spoken by our Lord and the Apostles and is derived from 
the Hebrew. The Liturgy has preserved an extremely primitive 
Hebrew character and one feels very close to the sources of Christian- 
ity. Itis richly dramatic and symbolic and the whole liturgy takes the 
form of a dialogue between the priest, the deacon and the people. 
It is perhaps the best example of a fully corporate act of worship 
which it is possible to find. This is made effective because according 
to Eastern custom the liturgy can always be celebrated in the 
vernacular. Here in Kerala it is said (or rather sung, for the whole 
liturgy is chanted and all the people know the chants) in Malayalam. 
Dom Bede goes on to discuss the possibility of the extension of this 
liturgy, so suited to the Indian character, to other parts of India. There 
are problems here and the question is a controversial one. The Latin 
liturgy is established all over the north of India and there is already 
considerable rivalry between the two rites. This is a great pity. The 
Latin Church on the whole remains a western European institution and 
is felt to be foreign to Indian tradition. The Syrian Church on the other 
hand is authentically Indian owing to the centuries it has been estab- 
lished in Kerala. 
It is not merely a question of rites and ceremonies, but of a wholly 
different tradition of life and thought. The eastern Church has 
- preserved a way of life and thought, which finds expression in its 
liturgy, which is quite different from the tradition of the West. It 
knows nothing of scholastic philosophy and theology, or of moral 
theology and Canon law. But it is steeped in the tradition of the 
Bible and the Fathers and the ancient symbolic mode of thought. .. . 
In the wider perspective of India and the far East, it may be said 
with certainty that the only hope of the spread of the Gospel in 
these parts is that it should be presented in an authentically eastern 
way, and it is the eastern Church with its eastern liturgy which is 
best adapted to this end, because it preserves a tradition of life and 
thought and worship, which is both eastern and Catholic. The 
Catholic Church, wrote Pope Benedict XV in words which should 
be impressed on the minds of all the faithful, is neither Latin, nor 
Greek nor Slav, but universal. Unless the Church can show herself 
Indian in India and Chinese in China and Japanese in Japan, she will 
never reveal her authentically Catholic character. 


It is clear that Kerala is a kind of crucible in which the Church in 
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India is being tested. It has an opportunity of developing a Catholicism 
which is both eastern and Indian. There is also in South India a great 
opportunity for ecumenical work, for we cannot forget that many of 
our Anglican and Free Church brethren are themselves supremely 
conscious of these issues and in the Church of South India scheme 
are attempting, on their own lines, to face and tackle them. It is 
encouraging therefore to read an editorial note appended to Dom 
Bede Griffiths’ article which tells us that he has received permission 
from Rome to pass over to the Syro-Malankara rite and to found a 
contemplative monastery in the diocese of Tiruvalla. He and his 
companion in this great venture of faith, Fr Francis Mahieu, 0.c.s.0., 
beg prayers for God’s blessing on their work. 


The EasTeRN CHURCHES QuaRTERLY, Autumn 1957, is almost wholly 
taken up with what is in effect a valuable commentary on the subject 
matter of Dom Bede Griffiths’ article from which we have made 
extensive extracts and summaries. We have not space to do more than 
mention some of its contents very briefly. Priority must be given to 
two important pieces of documentation. The first is a series of com- 
ments upon the Report of the All-India Study Week held in Madras 
on December 6th-13th, 1956. This study week, which had for its 
theme Indian culture and the fullness of Christ, received the blessing of 
the Archbishop of Madras-Mylapore. It was agreed that Indian 
culture is a dynamic force in India, and that it is the door to the Indian 
heart and must be sympathetically understood, accepted, used, though 
with ‘prudent daring’. There were between 150 and 200 members; 
the majority of them hailed from different parts of South India, but a 
fair number had come from the north. Many nuns, at least sixty of 
them, representing some of the best-known educational institutes; 
priests, from both the diocesan and regular clergy, and a good group 
of seminarians; some laity, especially teachers and students. Two key 
extracts from the comments on this Report may be quoted: 

In his address of welcome the Archbishop of Madras-Mylapore had 

stressed the in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas spirit by which he 

wished our deliberations to be animated. This spirit did prevail all 
through the liveliest debates. Indian culture is infinitely variegated 
and the different Christian communities themselves have widely 
diverse historical backgrounds. ‘Adaptation’ should be a ‘life pro- 
cess’; it cannot be a blue-printed a priori affair, but it must respect the 
living manifolds of the Indian-Christian situation. 

And again: Fr Extross, talking about the main theme, says: 


Thomism is too hard-headed and rational for the Hindu temperament. 
But Hindu thought at its best is the most uncompromising statement 
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of the primacy of the spiritual, and the most amazing quest of the 

Absolute that human philosophy has ever known. Perhaps we 

Catholics would find many points of contact with Hindu philo- 

sophic thought and religious aspiration were we to study the great 

Eastern Fathers—Basil, the Gregories, Ephraem—instead of neglect- 

ing them as we do. 

And, we might add, through that study many points of contact 
also between Hindu thought and Thomism at its best. 

The second piece of documentation is the text of the Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church for the safe-guarding 
of the integrity of the Syro-Malankara Rite, February 25th, 1957. It is 
interesting and encouraging as illustrating the minute care the Holy 
See is taking to prevent the infiltration of western influences, good in 
their proper place, but alien to the ethos of an oriental rite, which, 
owing to the close contacts between the two rites since the reunion 
movement began twenty-five years since, have shown a tendency to 
creep in. These directives will effect a complete restoration to the eastern 
rite of its original purity. 

Lastly the news and comments contain an interesting account of the 
three outstanding Jacobite priests recently reconciled with the Holy 
See. These show that the reunion movement, begun by Mar Ivanios, 
is still making remarkable progress. The youngest of these three priests, 
Father C. A. Abraham, who studied for some time in the University of 
Oxford, writes in this issue of E.C.Q. a deeply interesting apologia for 
his return to Catholic unity. 


& gb & 
REVIEWS 


EntcmMa—A Stupy oF Morat REARMAMENT. By Sir Arnold Lunn. 

(Longmans; 16s.) 

In Enigma Sir Arnold Lunn writes about Moral Rearmament 
(M.R.A.) with a twofold purpose; to diminish prejudice against 
M.R.A. in England generally, and to inform accurately the Catholic 
community about this important spiritual movement, described by 
Father Seiler, s.j., University Chaplain in Switzerland, as “Eine grosse 
Phenomene’. He has attempted to observe the events with the coolness 
of an unconcerned spectator, no easy task in respect of a subject which 
has roused violent feelings for and against, especially for one who is 
bound by the English Hierarchy’s edict, disapproving of any English 
Catholic’s participation in M.R.A., and he succeeds well. Ge 

The earlier chapters are mainly concerned with examining the 
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various adverse charges that have been levelled against M.R.A. Many 
of these criticisms were in circulation before there was any question 
of Catholic association, but they have been widely circulated and have 
deeply influenced the general English attitude towards M.R.A. 
Naturally some of these have penetrated Catholic quarters and have 
been accepted without question. Sir Arnold Lunn has taken endless 
trouble to inform himself and his report is accurate, interesting, and at 
times fascinating. Especially the chapters on “The Day’s Round at 
Caux’, ‘Organization and Finance’, ‘Some People’, give an inkling of 
why this movement casts such a spell on many of those who come 
within its orbit. The later chapters, reviewing the experience of Cath- 
olics who have had contact with M.R.A., are even more interesting. 

Sir Arnold is no uncritical admirer. His criticisms are in the main 
justified, though occasionally they irritate by a kind of hair-splitting 
and he gets near laying himself open to Pascal’s quoted criticism 
(p. 194): “C’est une chose monstreuse de voir dans un meme coeur 
et en meme temps cette sensibilité pour les moindres choses et cette 
étrange insensibilité pour les plus grandes’. Nevertheless there is a 
subtle difference of attitude in his criticizing from that of other books 
giving the Catholic point of view. These have mainly been written 
with the purpose of proving that though M.R.A. has achieved much 
that was admirable, yet there exists in it a basic irresolvable reason for 
making the association of Catholics impossible. Sir Arnold seeks to 
persuade that though there are indeed difficulties, these are not insur- 
mountable, that the persisting desire of M.R.A. in the face of every 
tebuff (p. 169) to make association workable should be met on the 
Catholic side with an equal effort to overcome the difficulties. 

His criticisms are levelled with the aim of helping M.R.A. to under- 
stand the genuine difficulties of Catholics and to create the necessary 
conditions for association by removing or modifying the stumbling- 
blocks. 

It is difficult for Catholics to remember that, in meeting their 
demands, it is also important for M.R.A. to keep conditions which 
make it possible to continue to include not only Protestants of varying 
sects, but also members of non-Christian communities if it is to con- 
tinue to fulfil the function that is its ‘living purpose’. (p. 161.) 


The understanding of this aim is basic to an understanding of M.R.A. 
It has been excellently expressed as “To live out a genuine universalism’ 
in the statement by the twelve priests at Lausanne. (pp. 160, 16r.) They 
claim that the faithful adherence to this purpose on the part of M.R.A. 
in the face of every temptation, has in fact produced something com- 
pletely new. Is not this the secret of the inner corrective to extravagance 
that Sir Arnold claims for M.R.A., and which from my personal 
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experience of eighteen years close association I know to exist, as during 
that time there were many fashions which swayed the movement, but 
which were all corrected. As most of the condemnations of M.R.A., 
including Monsignor Knox’s scornful, and in one case inaccurate, 
allusions, have been made on the assumption that it is just another 
manifestation of earlier enthusiasms, and it is only too easy for both 
Catholic and Protestant to fall to the temptation to judge it by some- 
thing they are already familiar with, this statement that here is some- 
thing completely new seems to me of the highest importance. Surely 
this claim gives a reason for reconsidering accepted judements. 


The purpose of M.R.A. is to be or rather to become a way, or means, 
or platform for the reconciliation of the many divisions that exist in 
the world we are born into today; many of them of centuries-old 
standing and arising from bitter memories which create the deepest 
prejudices and fears, often reaching into the unconscious and inacces- 
sible to reason, both in individuals and social groups. Undoubtedly 
these fears and prejudices do cause difficulties in achieving just social 
administration or arriving at peaceful solutions to international 
problems. It is this relation of the personal to the social on which 
M.R.A. lays so much stress, which meets with so much criticism when 
expressed in popular slogans. This intention of M.R.A. to become a 
platform for reconciling dividing factors is genuinely its only ambition, 
an idea that has taken years for some of those working in M.R..A. to 
lay hold of, so it is not surprising that it is not always understood by 
outsiders. It means for M.R.A. constant adaptability and watchfulness 
against every tendency to crystallize into a form which would make 
this aim impossible of realization. This is the cause of the looseness of 
‘definition which so annoys many Catholic thinkers, accustomed as 
they are to exact definitions. 

The only means M.R.A. employs to achieve its aim of reconciling, 
is the personal one; it helps individuals to discover in themselves their 
prejudices and attitudes which cause division, to realize the effect these 
~ have on others and to put right the harm done so far as lies in their 
power. This is naturally a slow and continuous process and is in itself 
a complete negative to perfectionism as defined on page 52. The daily 
Quiet Time and sharing of the thoughts written down with others 
more experienced, described by Sir Arnold in Chapter IV, is the very 
effective way by which growth or continual change is achieved. 

The strong disapproval to action taken on ‘guidance’ unchecked by 
a team does in fact prevent much foolishness, even if some mistakes are 
still made. It is often remarked that in M.R.A. Protestants have ceased 
to protest. It is this practice of Quiet Time and Team Sharing that in 
fact leads Protestants away from the weaknesses of their protestantism 
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and nearer to an understanding of the Church. Submission to Team 
Guidance over years gives the Protestant a sense of a body which has a 
right to correct him and little by little prepares him to accept authority 
and the idea of obedience which is so foreign to his nature and bringing 
up. Confession of sins to another and the willingness to pray together 
for forgiveness, distinct as this is from Sacramental Confession, 
teaches him the need for an intermediary between himself and God, 
long before he is intellectually ready to accept such a doctrine. The 
Catholic who has had Sacramental Confession from his childhood can 
have no conception of the depth of repression that exists in those who 
have sinned and have never confessed their sins to anyone, or the relief 
and sense of freedom in doing so for the first time to someone full of 
faith in Christ’s forgiveness, as happens so frequently in M.R.A. One 
further thing prepares the Protestant for an understanding of the 
Catholic Church, that is the ‘living of a genuine universalism’, which 
means working out in hard practice all that is implied in the phrase 
‘sons of one Father’, the breaking down of all barriers to understanding 
between himself and others of differing class, race, nationality, culture, 
temperament or faith. In M.R.A. this is no theoretical thing, but a 
costly discipline, achieved by the same method of opening heart and 
mind in silence to being shown what is making any relationship 
difficulty, followed by simple honesty and genuine apology. Though 
this method sometimes degenerates into an irritating technique, at 
times it touches a startling reality and achieves the marvellous. 


All this is a gradual preparation for Catholic concepts and a move 
away from the essence of Protestantism, conceived as an indisciplined 
individual judgment claiming the right to choose and select what is 
to be believed, out of the Deposit of Faith held by the Church. It also 
becomes impossible for anyone who lives the M.R.A. discipline for 
any time to be content with anything but a Universal Church. This 
explains why many Protestant M.R.A.s regard their Sunday church- 
going as of secondary importance to M.R.A. meetings, whereas 
Catholic M.R.A.s become more ardent in their religious practice. 


There remains the emphasis on ideology, which again leads to a 
better understanding of the Church. By this oft-quoted word is meant 
by M.R.A. a religious faith which aims to bring all departments of life 
into subjection. In an old notebook I have a statement made by Dr 
Buchman at a team training meeting. It was made before the word 
ideology was adopted by M.R.A. but I think it expresses his meaning. 
He said “The World will agree to the personal religious experience, 
but will resist the Christians having the plan for the nation.’ Is not the 
refusal of the Catholic Church to accept the rulings for personal and 
social morality and education laid down by Secular authorities exactly 
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the reason why she has come into conflict with Communism in a 
far greater measure than have the Protestant Churches who have often 
acquiesced in a compromise? Does not this make the Catholic Church 
ideological in the M.R.A. sense? These things and many others in 
M.R.A. so move a Protestant during the years, from his original 
position, that for many converts to the Church, as for me as an indi- 
vidual, becoming a Catholic seemed but the logical next step. 


I have stressed this because it seems to me that it is the gradual 
approach which is the main obstacle to Catholics understanding 
M.R.A., holding as they do the wholeness of the Revelation of Faith 
unbroken, and regarding it as their sacred trust to keep this intact, and 
coming as they do from a Body which has maintained its wholeness. 
It is equally difficult for a Protestant coming from a world of numerous 
divided sects and individual opinions to understand the Catholic 
conception of the whole. 

Catholics feel, and rightly feel, that the whole cannot be reached 
from the parts, that it must be accepted as a whole in its entirety. They 
recognize that M.R.A. is without many things they know to be of the 
first essentials, so do not understand that it can possibly be a means of 
preparation for receiving the whole. ' 

Yet M.R.A. was just this for me as for many others; it led me to the 
doorstep but could not take me across the threshold into the house. 
It is for this reason and for the sake of others like me that I hope that 
priests and well-instructed Catholics may continue to have contact with 
Caux and other centres for M.R.A. conferences. 

I must here refer to page 10, where Sir Arnold states that the enthus- 
iasts of M.R.A. have never made the slightest attempt to discourage, and 
in some cases have actually encouraged, conversions to the Church 
and have been responsible for persuading . . . lapsed Catholics to return 
to the practice of their religion. 

This is the only statement in the book with which I am unable to 
agree, for though it is true that lapsed Catholics are encouraged to 
~ return to their religious practices and that indifferent Catholics are 
stimulated by the M.R.A. atmosphere to learn more of their own 
Faith, yet very few have been encouraged to enter the Church and 
then mainly those who were already married to Catholics, and many 
have been actively discouraged. It is or has been. a general belief in 
M.R.A. that no one turns to the Church who is not in some way 
defeated morally; people are told it is because their affections are 
unsatisfied and impure, or that they are secking security, or that they 
are self-willed and resenting discipline, that they think they want to 
become Catholics. They are diverted by being sent to countries where 
Catholicism is weak, or kept too much on the move ever to take 
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instruction. The depth of loyalty that all M.R.A. workers feel towards 
the movement and their very discipline makes it hard to take action 
under this kind of discouragement. In fact many converts to the Church 
have separated from M.R.A. because of the way their friends in M.R.A. 
acted. In few cases has M.R.A. stood beside potential converts to help 
them through the difficulties they had to meet. Even when there has 
been no direct discouragement there has been a definite attitude of the 
whole thing being beside the point and unimportant. 

The fact that several have left M.R.A., after years, for the Church 
and also that several Catholics who were associated for years with 
M.R.A. have also left, because of the discouragements that were 
constantly being put in the way of those turning to the Church, has no 
doubt been an influential factor in M.R.A.’s agreement to the terms 
suggested by Bishop Charriére (appendix 1, p. 20), and of an increasing 
desire for conciliation. Some of us would like to see a ninth point to 
the agreement, that those interested in the Church should in no way 
be discouraged and should be allowed to take instruction from the 
priest of their choice. 

There is no doubt in my mind that these conditions really put into 
effect would go far to make Catholic co-operation possible and in a 
way that would be of real value to all concerned. 


Mary RENNELL 


PurITAN Devotion. ITs PLACE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 

Piety. By Gordon S. Wakefield. (Epworth Press; 215.) 

Mr Wakefield has done well to reveal to us so eirenically how much 
genuine warmth and devotion characterized Puritan spirituality. A 
Catholic reading this volume will be surprised at the nearness of much 
of this devotion to Catholic spiritual literature. Mr Wakefield is 
himself of course a Methodist, and it is well known that Methodists, 
like the Puritans, and unlike some Protestant traditions, have always 
valued highly the ascetical life and the struggle for holiness. Realizing 
their nearness to medieval asceticism, the Puritans were often somewhat 
apologetic about their advocacy of mental prayer, examination of 
conscience, and various forms of discipline, protesting that they did 
not do it for the sake of gaining merit. At other times they openly 
recognized their indebtedness to, or agreement with, Catholic writers 
or forms of spirituality. Among the many Catholic writers whom they 
appreciated St Bernard of Clairvaux is outstanding. But Mr Wakefield 
is occasionally able to find a sympathetic parallel with St Francis of 
Sales. The book has made the most of such resemblances, since it is 
consciously written ‘as a modest effort toward ecumenical under- 
standing’. 
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In some respects, it appears to the reviewer that the Puritan analysis 
of the stages of the spiritual life is really nearer to the Catholic point 
of view than Mr Wakefield realizes. No Catholic would object, for 
instance, to the division of the spiritual life into justification, sanctifica- 
tion and glorification. On the contrary, this would be considered 
normal. Nor would any Catholic think that sanctification was not 
entirely dependent on God’s grace. Mr Wakefield seems to think that 
a Catholic might hesitate to regard justification as a union with Christ. 
It is true that the Catholic would regard justification as the beginning 
of the union with Christ, where the Puritan regards it as the end. The 
Catholic would say that such union grows as, under the influence of 
God’s action, the soul grows in sanctity; and that the union with - 
Christ is not complete until one reaches the state of glory. Since the 
Puritan admits these stages, one wonders whether the fundamental 
distinction between the two positions is not one of terms. 


Another important aspect of Puritan devotion, which it shares with 
Catholicism, is an intense devotion to our Lord’s sacred humanity and 
passion. In this respect surely the Puritans are inheritors of the English 
medieval tradition. Mr Wakefield even finds a parallel in the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. 

It is gratifying to find a healthy Thomist attitude to the question of 
agape and eros. Mr Wakefield finds none of the stark opposition between 
divine love and human love that characterizes Nygren’s work. ‘Tt is 
surely eros’, he writes, “of which agape takes hold, and God himself 
is the true satisfaction of our desires, as well as our Saviour from sin.’ 


What distinguishes Catholic spirituality most from Puritanism is 
our sacramental life. 1 would like to say as a constructive contribution 
to understanding, and in no spirit of controversy, that Mr Wakefield 

and the Puritans he quotes have clearly no conception of what the 
sacraments, and expecially the Eucharist, mean to a Catholic. Take 
the following passage. Mr Wakefield points out that among the 
Puritans, ‘there is no danger of a cult of the sacred elements, because 
“all the power and efficacy of the rite comes from him who reigns 
above and whose final triumph it foreshadows’. These words express 
a common judgment on the Catholic doctrine. No Catholic would 
normally speak of the Body and Blood of Christ as the ‘sacred elements’, 
at least not in connection with the word ‘cult’ or ‘worship’. What 
we worship in the Eucharist is the Body and Blood of Christ, present 
in their natural state in heaven, sacramentally present on the altar. 
The ‘sacred species’ merely focus our worship on that sacramental 
presence. I know that Mr Wakefield thinks what he quaintly calls the 
‘real absence’ of Christ from the earth until the second coming to be 
inconsistent with his ‘real presence’ on the altar. But that should not 
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blind him to the fact that we worship Christ in the Eucharist, and 
we also believe that it is the Christ who reigns in heaven whose final 
triumph it foreshadows, and who gives the present rite its power and 
efficacy. 

Might I also suggest that there is a corresponding inability to 
understand the Catholic doctrine of the grace given by the sacraments? 
This is not a sort of magic fluid, but a sharing of the Christ-life so that 
‘T live now not IJ, but Christ liveth in me’. I cannot be certain from Mr 
Wakefield’s book whether any such new life or new creation is 
admitted by himself and the Puritans. Some passages suggest the con- 
trary. He seems to say that our oneness with Christ is no more than a 
common possession of human flesh, together with a right to the glory 
Christ has won for us. 

This book fills a gap in the history of Protestant spirituality. It 
seems, moreover, to show that the principles of Puritan spirituality, 
apart from their Calvinist views on the Sacraments and the Church, 
are sufficiently Catholic to be easily harmonizable with our own. 

H. F. Davis 


Wauat 1s LirurcicaL PREACHING? By Reginald H. Fuller. Studies in 

Ministry and Worship. (S.C.M. Press, Ltd.; 6s) 

The re-discovery of the riches of the liturgy in our own time has 
brought with it a re-discovery of the importance of the word in 
Christian worship, and so of the sermon. The sermon, with the pulpit, 
has wandered a long way from home and in the process has lost much 
of its value. “When the sermon is divorced from its proper context 
in the liturgical action it . . . becomes intellectualism, moralism or 
emotionalism.’ That is true and the same disease is to be found among 
us as among members of the Church of England for whom Dr Fuller 
writes. 


Rejecting various kinds of sermon—and his descriptions of them are 
both true and witty (the gospel of the deaf-dumb man being used to 
boost support for deaf and dumb societies)—he answers his own 
question thus: “The purpose of the sermon is to extract from the scrip- 
ture readings the essential core and content of the gospel, to penetrate 
behind the day’s pericope to the proclamation of the central act of 
God in Christ which it contains, in order that the central act of 
God can be made the material for recital in the prayer of thanksgiving’. 
With this statement the author has penetrated to the very heart of 
liturgical preaching and it is in fact the principle upon which his whole 
book is based. He proves to be his own best expositor, as he shows by 
his sample sermon-plans (worked out according to the lectionary of 
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ee ee of Common Prayer) with which the second part of the book 
is filled. 

We believe that Dr Fuller has expressed an important truth which 
can be accepted as a principle but he has a fondness for absolute 
categories with which one cannot entirely agree. He seems to want to 
bring back the sermon always to the magnalia Dei. It would seem that 
if this were carried out rigorously it would lead to a certain monotony. 
Again, he does not distinguish between the more solemn seasons of 
the year, e.g. Paschaltide and Christmas when the Church is pro- 
claiming and re-presenting the great mysteries of salvation, and the 
‘ordinary ’seasons and the non-mystery feasts (such as those of the 
saints), when it would seem that the preacher should be allowed a 
greater freedom. For there is a need to instruct the people on doctrines 
that do not fall readily within the liturgical scheme, there is a need to 
expound the scriptures to them, and moral exhortation may very well 
have its place. Dr Fuller would I think agree with much of this and 
would argue that if the essential liturgical preaching is being done, 
then these things fall into their right perspective. As he rightly insists, 
Christian morality is the outflow of Baptism and it is with that in 
mind that we should expound many passages of the epistles which 
have Baptism in mind. Incidentally, he makes the necessary distinction 
between the epistles and gospels and suggests the appropriate treatment 
for both. 


There are several other matters in this short book of considerable 
interest and although Dr Fuller does not always write elegantly (there 
is a very clumsy phrase at the top of page 29), he is always worth 
reading. Although he writes within the context of the Anglican 
liturgy and has a few statements that Catholics cannot endorse, any 
Catholic priest will profit from a reading of his book. 


J. D. Cr1ICHTON 


- PRAYER IN Practice. By Romano Guardini. (Burns Oates; 10s.) 

Few Catholic writers of modern Germany are more influential 
than Mgr Guardini, and several of his works are fortunately now 
available in English. This introductory book on prayer, written in 
simple and direct language while avoiding trivialities, isa most welcome 
addition to books on this subject. Prayer is presented as a life, whose 
development is necessary for true spiritual growth. It must be prepared 
by recollection (ch. I); it can be understood only in relation to God, 
One and Three (ch. II and Ill). Subsequent chapters treat of oral prayer 
and contemplative prayer, prayer to the saints and in time of need, 
liturgical prayer and private prayer. Although the terminology used 
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by the translator is sometimes slightly different from that which is 

usual, this thoroughly sound book can be recommended warmly to 

priests, religious and layfolk, to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
HucGH FARMER, O,S.B. 


Letters TO ANcuicaNns. By Dom Aldhelm Dean. (Burns Oates; 5s.) 
High Anglicans all have to face much the same difficulties in coming 
into the Church, though each one must do it in his own way. Dom 
Aldhelm Dean has clearly helped a number of them along this Damascus 
road and here publishes twelve letters which he wrote to some of them, 
in the hope that they may be helpful to others. He deals with all the 
main topics, the Catholic conception of the Church, Papal claims, the 
Branch theory, Anglican orders, as well as more personal difficulties, 
such as the feeling that a convert is in some way being unfaithful to 
the Church of his baptism, and that grace has been received through 
Anglican sacraments. Clearly all these difficulties must be met; and 
clearly too a High Anglican must come to a realization that any 
Anglican doctrine of the Church is fundamentally different from the 
Catholic one. At the same time, point-by-point answers to difficulties 
are useless unless they are seen ag consequences of Catholic doctrine 
(with the main emphasis on this, rather than on the controversial 
points); and unless they are accompanied by a real sympathy for the 
non-Catholic position. And on neither of these two points is Dom 
Aldhelm entirely successful. He dwells, for instance, on the doctrinal 
differences within the Church of England in a way which would seem 
to irritate; and though doctrinal exposition is not absent, it is formal 
and secondary rather than vital and primary. It is of little use, for 
example, to produce the argument: ‘the Church Christ founded was 
always to possess the Papacy; but only the Roman Church possesses 
the Papacy; therefore only the Roman Church can be the Church 
founded by Christ’, except as summarizing a full statement of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Church, showing from the New Testament 
(that is, from grounds that Anglicans themselves accept) that Christ did 
indeed found an infallible Church which was to carry his salvation to 
all men to the end of time. The paragraphs which Dom Aldhelm 
summarizes in this argument do not really fulfil these requirements. 


This emphasis on doctrinal principles, rather than on controversial 
argument, is essential because non-Catholics are often ignorant of 
Catholic doctrine, and it is often this ignorance which leads to their 
difficulties. But there is more to it than that. For it is not external argu- 
ments alone which lead a man to faith. These are both useful and 
necessary, but they are not the whole story. There is a difference 
between credibility and belief. No amount of arguments and suasions 
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can of themselves produce faith, for faith is the grace given by God to 
know without doubting, and on the authority of God himself, the 
truths which he has revealed. Faith is essentially concerned with things 
which cannot be known by unaided reason. The mind can and must 
be prepared for faith so far as is possible, both by showing the con- 
gruence of faith with things known by reason alone, and by showing 
up the flaws in the arguments against faith. But this is all in the sphere 
of credibility. A man may follow through all these apologetic argu- 
ments and recognize their validity, but still not have faith. He may see 
their strength and yet not feel himself convinced, precisely because they 
point towards but do not reach, truths beyond the scope of reason, 
to which the mind can only be raised by God. He still stands in need of 
the inner desire to believe, which is God’s supernatural gift, and in the 
light of which the arguments are found convincing. 

I cannot do better than refer to the excellent “Point of View’ which 
appeared in the July 1957 number of Tue Lire oF THe Spirit, over the 
pseudonym ‘Idiotes’. Why is one man convinced that certain events 
and arguments are God’s work, while another man is not? It is because, 
at this moment, here and now, one man has a supernatural, divinely- 
given instinct to believe, whereas the other has not. Nothing is either 
said or implied about the moral state of the man who does not believe; 
it is simply ‘that here and now one man is being led by God to faith, 
and the other is not’. It is not the final argument which gives faith, 
like the last straw which breaks the camel’s back; but the readiness to 
follow the supernatural leading to faith, if God gives it. 

If all this is so, then two points seem to emerge. First, we must not 
try to prove too much, nor forget which premisses Anglicans accept 
and which they do not. That the Pope is the Vicar of Christ is an 
article of faith, and so cannot be demonstrated. Anglicans will generally 
agree that Christ founded a visible and indefectible church endowed 
with his own authority, for this can be shown without much difficulty 
from Christ’s own words in the New Testament, and from the 
consideration that without some divine guarantee, human error would 
be sure to distort Christ’s message of salvation. But the further step, 
that in virtue of this authority the Church is infallible, and that this 
authority and infallibility are summed up in the successors of St Peter, 
is not nearly so clear in the New Testament. And so along with our 
exposition of the Petrine texts, we ought surely to say frankly that this 
isa mystery of faith which we cannot prove, though there are arguments 
there to support it. It is, I think, the slurring over of this distinction 
which accounts for the unsatisfactoriness of the paragraphs of the 
Letter mentioned above. 


Secondly, it would seem that the proper way to prepare a person 
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to respond to the grace of faith, if it is given him, is not primarily to 
answer difficulties (though of course this must be done and done 
satisfactorily); but to lay before him as clearly and attractively as 
possible that grace will enable him to accept, and to watch for signs of 
his readiness to follow God’s call. The concentration on answering 
difficulties seems to spring from a confusion of means and end; and 
because of the implied suggestion ‘I can prove to you that you ought to 
be a Catholic’, also runs the danger of simply incurring resentment. 

I should be wronging Dom Aldhelm if I were to suggest that his 
Letters carry this implication. He would, I am sure, agree that no one 
can be argued into believing. But it seems to me that there is a mis- 
placing of the main emphasis in his book which would make me hesi- 
tate to give it to Anglican enquirers. 

F.R. 


THE YOKE OF Divine Love. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. (Burns and 

Oates; 16s.) 

The sub-title, “A Study of Conventual Perfection’, warns us that 
the book is for monks, and the preface expresses a hope that it will be 
useful for those who ‘while living in the world, practise poverty, 
chastity and obedience on their own’. It will help anyone who is 
seriously seeking perfection. Reading the book is like watching how 
the monks do it, and this is instructive for anybody. 


The Yoke of the Religious Life, the Yoke of Prayer, the Yoke of 
Community Life divide it naturally into three parts. A Benedictine 
ideal emerges, practical, liturgical, embracing the whole man. The 
author’s aphoristic and forceful delineations of human nature subjecting 
itself to the triple yoke are full of insight and sometimes perhaps a 
little discouraging. He seems almost to enjoy correcting our poor 


human self-deceptions. It is good for the soul and perhaps a bit hard 
on the feelings. 


‘Liturgical Prayer’ (pp. 104-115) is a help for anyone who says 
Office. It does seem to attribute a quasi-magic power to this most 
wonderful form of prayer, but taken all together this chapter is a 
deeply impressive help to the recitation of the breviary, in or out of 
choir. The emphasis on its per se value is, after all, only an emphasis. 

The usefulness of this, as of other books of Fr van Zeller, is rather 
in the direction of examination of conscience than in the direction of 
the actual deepening and strengthening of one’s love and life. Each 
chapter is like a conference to the novices in which the Novice Master 
pulls no punches and draws his examples from real life. Weaknesses 
are mercilessly exposed and the Master, being on the right side of the 
conference table, allows no retorts. It is coldly compelling. We can 
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all benefit from this treatment, from time to time, indeed we all need 
it. That is why everybody should read at least one or two of the books 
of Dom Hubert van Zeller. 

G. M. Corr, 0.S.M. 


Late Meprevat Mysticism. Edited by Ray C. Petry. (S.C.M. Press: 

The Library of Christian Classics, vol. XIII; 35s.) 

The scope of this book is much wider than its title may imply, for 
it covers a period stretching from St Bernard (d.1153) to St Catherine 
of Genoa (d.1510). A long introduction explains the province and 
character of mysticism, and gives a detailed account of the setting of 
late medieval mysticism. The chapters on the writers of the period 
consist of biographical and bibliographical notices, synopses of doctrine, 
and long extracts from well-known and characteristic works taken 
from translations already published elsewhere. The authors discussed 
include Bernard, the Victorines, Francis, Lull, Eckhart, Rolle, Suso, 
Catherine of Sienna, Ruysbroeck, and the “Theologica Germanica’. 
Such a vast field is almost bound to lead to many notable omissions, 
both in the introductions and in the extracts. For instance, there is not 
one mention of Gregory of Nyssa, who was such an important source 
in medieval spirituality, and the only Cistercian writers named are 
Bernard, William of St Thierry and Guerric, such important figures 
as Aelred, Isaac of Stella and Helinand being passed over completely. 
It is a great shame that the flourishing school of English mystics in the 
fourteenth century should deserve such little notice: the editor has 
completely ignored Julian of Norwich, “The Cloud of Unknowing’, 
_and Walter Hilton. In fact, one gathers the general impression that this 
book is hampered by its ambitiousness: a more coherent and accurate 
picture of this long period might have been provided if this book had 
aimed at a less historical approach, and had instead tried to show the 
themes of late medieval mysticism by means of short and illustrative 
passages from the authors of the period. But this book does provide a 
convenient introduction to these writers in so far as it collects in one 
volume lengthy extracts from their works, and provides an excellent 
and thorough bibliography. ADRIAN WALKER 


Tue Diocesan Priest. By~Eugéne Masure. (Geoffrey Chapman, 

London; 18s.) 

The sub-title of this book is ‘A study in the theology and spirituality 
of the priesthood’. This indicates the book’s scope and shows that 
the book ought to be of interest to all Catholics—to religious and to 
the laity no less than to the pastoral clergy. It is therefore something of a 
disappointment that the treatment of the subject is so involved. All in 
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all, it is a difficult book and must be approached with that in mind. 
Those who are ready to face difficulties will find much of interest and 
value in The Diocesan Priest. 

The book is really the child of controversy and shows its parentage 
only too clearly. As this controversy has had little place in England, 
the result is sometimes puzzling to those who are not French. The 
answer to the puzzle is to be found in the documents given at the end 
of the book, but not even these may altogether take away the obscurities 
and confusion that are the result of the controversial element. 

The first part of the book treats of the theology of the priesthood, 
and contains much that is stimulating and interesting. But at times 
the author leaves the reader unsatisfied. The non-theologian as well 
as the theologian might well be puzzled by some things, as for instance 
by the treatment of the idea of ‘sign’. Yet no small part of the under- 
standing of the argument depends on a clear understanding of what a 
‘sign’ is. A person might agree or be prepared to agree with Canon 
Masure’s conclusions and yet not be able to see how the conclusions are 
obtained. 

The part on the spirituality of the priesthood is much the better 
part and more grateful to read. It treats of the fact or existence of the 
spirituality of the diocesan priest, and then of its essential principles 
and their current application. , 

Each part ends with a synopsis or summary, and there is a general 
summing-up at the end. The would-be reader might be well advised 
to begin with the documents at the end of the book, then to turn to 
the conclusion of the first part (page 119) and then read the second part 
tight through. The first part may then be easier reading. 

The English translation reads, for the most part, quite well. One or 
two Latin words or references, as on pages 96 and 108, ought to have 
been anglicized. And there are one or two apparent transliterations of 
the French, as the unmeaning ‘edulcoration of the definition’ on page 


The book raises many topics for discussion—for instance, the treat- 
ment of the treatise on Holy Orders, the difference between the spiri- 
tuality proper to the pastoral clergy and that of religious and the con- 
sequent question of retreats and direction for the pastoral clergy. The 
emphasis that the author places on the relation between a bishop and 
his clergy seems to me to raise the further question. of the size of a 
diocese. It is arguable that the modern diocese is too big for the relation 
to be really felt and to enter into the daily life and thought of either 
bishop or priest. The English reader would do well to study The Priest 
of the People (Blackfriars Publication) alongside the Diocesan Priest. 


J. ConNELLY 


